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Red Cross accounts are audited 
by the War Department 


How your 


RED CROSS DOLLARS 


are working 


It is not as easy to budget as your Community 
Chest, Church or Country Club but, broadly, 


this is how your war fund is being spent.* 


¢ _ One Half for the Armed 


Forees. Our Army and Navy—the 
men who must do the fighting. 

With them wherever they go. Right now, in 
approximately 1000 camps, posts and stations. 
In this country, in Hawaii, the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Newfound- 
land, Iceland, Alaska, Ireland and Australia — 
(where next?) 

Buildings, equipment, trained personnel to 
provide a “heart” for a tough and hard-boiled 
fighting force. To give understanding help in 
every personal or family problem, to bring relief 
from burdensome worries, to keep the morale 
that wins all wars. 

And for the wounded and sick, a service that 
brings courage and cheer to hospital wards. Oper- 
ation of recreation buildings for convalescents. 
Care that brings them back to usefulness. Blood 
for transfusions from the growing army of blood 
donors. “Gray Ladies” who understand the 
human needs. 

Selection, organizing and training of all of those 
who volunteer for Red Cross service at the front. 
Enrollment of 50,000 nurses as a reserve supply for 
Army and Navy hospitals as the need increases. 


Ten Percent Going for 

Civilian Emergencies 

As they came, we’ve met them, out of 
your dollars even before they were given. In 
Honolulu, in the Philippines, along the water 
fronts when blasted ships came limping into port. 
Only a little to what we may expect, but the 
millions that have already gone to meet these 
urgent needs did their job well. 


One Quarter for Pre-« 


paredness. Your Red Cross will 
be ready to do its part, if plans and 
organization and civilian training and stockpiles 
are the measure of our preparedness. 

Even the millions that are invested in this may 
not be enough, another year of war will bring 
new needs. 

But for months ahead your War Fund has made 
sure that if and when and wherever the enemy 
strikes, we will be ready, with man power and 
woman power, with food, and shelter and trans- 
portation, with organization and with trained skill. 

Volunteer services? Yes, largely. But your 
dollars are behind that volunteer to guarantee 
effectiveness. 





Is twenty-five cents out of each dollar too much 
—to be prepared? 


Balance for Chapter Use 
You and your neighbors who are the 
army of the Red Cross. Some twenty- 
eight million of you adults and juniors banded 
together in every community, ready for any call 
for money or for service. Doing your bit out of 
your busy lives. Keeping your sector of the war 
ready for anything. Making the Red Cross a factor 
in community service. You are the foundation 
of it all and the link that workers at the front 
must have with the folks at home. You are the 
producers from whose work-rooms flow the tons 
of material, bandages, clothing and supplies. 

You use that fifteen cents out of each dollar 
that you give and spend it for the needs that 
you know best about. 


LES AN 
Be Ree «ae 





*No specific percentage is shown for the expenses of the executive and financial 
offices. Income from endowment and invested funds is sufficient for this purpose. X 


This page contributed to the American Red Cross by the publishers. 


Chairman, American Red Cross 
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@ @ The Stars and Stripes fill a place 
of honor on 1,200,000 Successful Farm- 
ing covers this month as our expression 
of patriotism on our Nation’s Birthday. 
All leading magazines will honor our 
flag in a similar way. You who are 
toiling long hours in the fields of the 
fertile Midwest producing food for our 
defenders, your own sons and brothers, 
are represented by the blue-clad flag 
raiser on Successful Farming’s cover 
farm. I hope you like our conception 
of Agriculture’s relation to the national 
emblem. When our founder, E. T. 
Meredith, was battling for Agriculture 
thru the agonizing crash of the early 
twenties he voiced the truth, “Agri- 
culture is fundamental.” As Secretary 
of Agriculture in the cabinet of War 
President Woodrow Wilson, he studied 
the close relationship between Agri- 
culture and all other groups in Ameri- 
ca. While recognizing the contribution 
of each to our modern civilization, 
he insisted that the farmer’s welfare was 
basic to a sound national economy. 











THRESHING 









By Thomas Benton 








We repeat Mr. Meredith’s famous 
truth on this special occasion as a re- 
minder to the farmer of his great re- 
sponsibility. Not only must he produce 
more than ever before, he must thru 
the careful management of his affairs 
continue as a balance wheel in nation- 
al politics and economics. Thru mem- 
bership in strong, broad-gauged farm 
organizations he can prevent narrow 
groupism from carrying national policy 
off on a tangent harmful to the general 
welfare. Thru the careful management 
of his finances he can emerge from this 
world tragedy with his plant in top 
condition to withstand national eco- 
nomic shocks if they come, and a re- 
serve with which to complete the de- 
layed plans of his family and at the 
same time set the normal wheels of 
peacetime economy humming again. 
To that end I urge that you read “A 
Farmer Plans for Today and Tomor- 
row”’ on page 11. 

I hope that Mr. Meredith’s phrase 
will catch the eyes of business and 





professional men, too. While living he 


carried it to thousands of business 
leaders, many of whom tell me today 
how right he was. Those of us so 
fortunate as to associate with that 
great leader for even a few years carry 
his strength of conviction. As America 
takes the place that a world power 
should in the postwar adjustment, her 
leaders dare not forget that “‘Agricul- 
ture is fundamental.” Whatever our 
trade policies with the rest of the 
world, they must not destroy the 
vitally important balance this nation 
receives from her sturdy, well-in- 
formed, patriotic farm people. Daniel 
Webster said: “‘When tillage begins 
other arts follow. The farmers, there- 
fore, are the founders of human civili- 
zation.” Yes, and when founded, it 
must be supported, too, by farmers. 
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Long ago Fisher Body acquired leader- 


ship in an exacting trade through the 
mastery of many skills and crafts. Today 
this diversified craftsmanship is of in- 
dispensable value, as busy Fisher 
plants turn out war products in a 
variety that ranges from aircraft in- 
struments to bomber assemblies and 


from machine tools and jigs to anti- 


PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE «E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 

highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the first in the automotive 

industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule pro- 

duction, is also the first in the industry to fly the burgee with a star, 
A 


Vertical boring mill, built 
by Fisher expressly for tank 
production, machines a tank 
turret at a Fisher Body plant. 


aircraft gun mounts and tanks. Master 
hands are busy at many crafts, im- 
pelled not only by pride in their work, 
but by the knowledge that in the speed, 
the excellence and the volume of their 
work lie the seeds of final and con- 


clusive victory. 





dunt, 





awarded every six months for « 
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Below: Average U. S. Farm Price of Hogs Per 100 Pounds 


*Estimated average 
first half of 1942 











The Farm Outlook By Lauren Soth 


IN BRIEF: Hog prices stabilized around 
$14... Price ceilings only a first step to in- 
flation control . . . Beef ceiling may squeeze 
grades together . . . Poultry, dairy prices 
will continue upward. 


Scarcity of Pork. This is a year of large 
hog marketings—it probably will be a 
record year—yet we're short of pork in 
this country. The reason: record exports 
under Lend-Lease. Uncle Sam is buying 
so much pork that the supply available 
for domestic consumers from April 1 to 
October 1 this year will be at least 15 
percent less than a year ago, tho hog 
marketings will be 15 percent heavier. 
The big 1942 spring pig crop starts rolling 
to market in volume in October, so from 
then on the situation will ease up. But we 
still will be short of pork considering the 
tremendous demand from our hard- 
working civilian population and armed 
forces. Purchases of pork and lard for 
Lend-Lease will continue heavy but will 
be a much smaller proportion of the 
supply next winter than they are now. 

Hog prices are limited by the ceiling 
on wholesale pork prices based on the 
first week of March. Since the ceiling has 
been in effect, prices of butcher hogs at 
Chicago have ranged from $13.50 to 
over $14. Prices somewhere near this 
level are likely as long as the present ceil- 
ing is in force, because demand will be 
strong enough to keep prices pressing 
against the ceiling at all times. At an 
average of $14 at Chicago, hog prices 
\ a be high enough to encourage con- 
tint nued expansion in production, even 
vith considerably higher corn prices than 
at present. 


Can We Halt Inflation? The over-all 
ciling which freezes prices of most com- 
modities at the highest levels of March is 
‘imilar to throwing a lath-and-plaster 
dam across the Colorado River just ahead 
of the spring thaw. If we want to hold 
back the flood, we’ve got to strengthen 





the dam or find some way of easing the 
pressure. 

President Roosevelt told how the job 
would have to be done, listing seven 
main methods of attack. We can sum- 
marize them in three: more taxes, more 
savings, more rationing. 

Rationing will strengthen the dam. If 
an individual is limited on the quantity 
of a product he can buy, he can’t bid up 
prices, even tho he does have the money. 
We can expect more rationing in the 
months ahead; sugar and tires are only 
a start. 

Heavier taxes and bigger savings will 
take pressure off the dam. This year 20 
billion more dollars are being paid out to 
individuals in this country than were 
paid out in 1941. The supply of consumer 
goods available is much smaller than in 
1941. Heavier taxes and savings are 
taking up some of the extra spending 
power, but the gap is still huge. 


Farm Prices Can Rise. Looking at farm 
prices as a group, the over-all ceiling does 
not prevent a further rise. In fact, it 
encourages a continued advance in the 
general average of farm prices. Farm prices 
are not covered directly in the ceiling, 
altho many farm products will be affected 
by ceilings at wholesale and retail. Some 
farm products are exempt from the over- 
all ceiling because they were not, during 
March, up to the minimum ceilings pro- 
vided in the Price Control Act. Thus these 
products can continue to rise until they 
reach their minimums. 

Since spending for industrial products 
is curtailed by limited supplies, rationing, 
and ceilings on prices, spending power 
will be diverted more than ever to farm 
products, forcing prices of unrestricted 
commodities to higher levels and putting 
tremendous pressure on those covered by 
ceilings. 


New Beef Ceiling. A new, permanent 
ceiling on wholesale [ Continued on page 26 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 





“‘And what,’’ asked James Russell 
Lowell, “is so rare as a day in June?” 
* * = * 

This has always worried us because 

there are thirty of them. 

* * a * 
However, we do agree that ‘‘then, if 
ever, come perfect days.” 

* * * * 
And on one of those perfect days you 
should see the perfect picture, ‘“Tortilla 
Flat”. Based on John Steinbeck’s best- 
selling novel. 

* * * * 
A more mirthful group of folk than 
dwell, and love, and gambol in the place 
called Tortilla Flat you never did see. 





There are new laurels to pin on Spencer 
Tracy as Pilon—an authority on those 
three essentials of the gay life—Wine, 
Women and Song! 

x * * * 

There’s Hedy Lamarr, as Dolores. They 
call her “‘Sweets’’. You’ll soon see why. 
* * * * 

There’s John Garfield, as Danny, who 
inherited two houses and a watch. But 
his eye for an attractive female was his 

own to begin with. 

* * * * 

Others? Lots of them, and all good. 
Frank Morgan, Akim Tamiroff, Donald 
Meek, Connie Gilchrist, Henry O’Neill. 
A veritable galaxy. The director? A fel- 
low named Fleming. Victor Fleming. 
Maybe you’ve heard of some of his 
many pictures—“Gone With The 
Wind”’, for instance.“‘Captains Coura- 
geous”” too. A capable chap, you'll 
agree. Screen play by John Lee Mahin 
and Benjamin Glazer. 
x *« * 

On the horizon also 
is Leo’s speedy 
musical ‘‘Ship 

Ahoy’’. Coming to 

you in a breeze on 

waves of laughter 
with a cargo of stars 
and songs and 
swing-tunes and 
 % saucy sirens. The si- 
\ rens are ship-shape. 

) is @ 
HAF — Salutes to the care- 
posh Dae free crew: Eleanor 
Powell, Red Skelton, Bert (Stage-Star) 
Lahr, Virginia O’Brien and the justly-fa- 
mous Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 

x * *k * 

Ahoy there Director Eddie Buzzell and 
screen play writer Harry Clork for a 
see-worthy entertainment. 

* * 
To “Tortilla Flat” and 
“Ship Ahoy”’ Leo gaily 
tips his new bonnet. 
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Tho it won't be so common a scene as in Py 
other years, the Congressman will still 
be addressing his constituents this sum. 
mer with what time he gets off from the 
pressure of war duties in Washington 


Audiences like this one will represent 
the deciding vote in the elections next 
November, and so far, according to 
The Farmer Speaks, the Democrats have 
a chance of increasing their majority 





Midwest Split on Congressional 


Question 1: Are you interested in the com- 
ing Congressional elections? 


The Answer: Yes No 
All Farmers 66% 34% 
Midwest Farmers 66 34 
Other Farmers 66 34 


Question 2: If the Congressional elections 
were being held today, which party would 
you like to see win a majority of seats—the 
Republicans or Democrats? 


The Answer: Republicans Democrats 
All Farmers 43% 57% 
Midwest Farmers 50 50 
Other Farmers 37 63 


Many a politico has scanned the pri- 
mary election results in various states for 
indications that will forcast the outcome 
of the Congressional elections in Novem- 
ber. 

The American Institute of Public 
Opinion, conducted by George Gallup, 
reports that returns from the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states indicate 
a net gain of six seats for the Democrats 
in the two sections if the election had 
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been held in May. In another Gallup 
poll released in April, it was reported that 
eligible Democratic voters would exceed 
eligible Republicans by about six million. 
The survey shows that whereas since 
August, 1940, the number of voters classi- 
fying themselves as Republicans has 
dropped only about 600,000, there has 
been an increase of 3,600,000 in the num- 
ber classifying themselves as Democrats. 
And in the same period the number of 
independent voters—those who do not 
claim allegiance to any particular party 
—has dropped 2,400,000, tho this group 
still would be the deciding factor in an 
election today. 


Tue normal strength of the parties to- 
day has been measured in a 48-state poll. 


The Question: ‘‘In politics do you conside! 
yourself a Republican, Democrat, Independ- 
ent, or Socialist?” 


92,200,000 


Republicans 
28,200,000 


Democrats 
Independents 
Socialists & Others 
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res Question 3: John L. Lewis is planning to 

ceed organize the dairy farmers of the country 

lion. into a branch of the C.1.O. union. Do you 

since favor or oppose this movement? 

lassi- 

has The Answer: _ No 

» has Favor Oppose Opinion 

1um- All Farmers 11% 70% 19% 

Tats. Midwest Farmers 11 75 14 

er ol Other Farmers 11 68 21 

) not 

arty 

roup From the moment John Lewellyn 

n an Lewis became a national figure, the 
question that bothered conservative com- 
mentators was: What does he want? 

3 to They saw in him one who wanted to be 

poll. president of the United States by fair 
means or foul; one who wanted to be dic- 

sider tator, benevolent or ruthless; one who 

vend: wanted to be a boss of all labor; and one 


who was just a disrupter. These opinions 
were on the outside. Within the ranks 
),000 of labor, the question was merely: Is 
),000 Lewis working for labor or for himself? 
That question has not yet been answered 
to everyone’s satisfaction. Most puzzled: 


‘000 
C.1.0, President Philip Murray. END 
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G CHOW! 


PURINA PASTURE HO 


UNS, tanks and planes are needed to win this 

war. Production lines must be kept rolling, day 
and night. But America’s Number One production 
line is not in the factory ... it’s in the feedlot! 

Food for workers — food for fighters ... without 
food our great war effort fails. Do your part in this 
war of production by pushing your spring pigs for 
the early fall market. Corn and pasture aren’t enough. 
Even corn, supplemented by a single source of pro- 
tein won’t do the job the way you want it done. 

Corn needs the kind of help you get from Purina 
Pasture Hog Chow. This specially built supplement 
is designed to make your hogs eat enough feed to do 
a real pork-making job on pasture. Highly palatable 
..-Purina Pasture Hog ow is built for quick, 
economical gains on pasture. 

Getting your pigs to market early means more 
pork for your Government... more money for you. 
See your Purina dealer today ...ask him about Purina 
Pasture Hog Chow. 


PURINA MILLS «© St. Louis, Mo. 


FOLLOW THE SOW-TO-PIG-TO-PACKER PROGRAM 
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. * . 
What's New in Farming 


Tips That You 


1. Fuel Pump. To fuel tractors and 
other farm implements this new 
rotary hand pump saves heavy 
lifting, spilling, and dirt in the fuel 
tank. Complete with an eight-foot 
hose, it weighs only 20 pounds, 
but delivers with filling-station 
speed and efficiency.—Tokheim 
Pump Company. 


2. Baler. Only one man is re- 
quired to insert loop ends of bale 
ties in chucks and then, when the 
wires have been returned around 
the bale, remove and tie or hook 
them and insert new ties. A top- 
sheared feed insures clean separa- 
tion of bales and beats for con- 
venient feeding or grinding. The 
pickup unit is operated by a sepa- 
rate power unit which operates 
baler.—Ann Arbor Machine 
Company. 


3. Stacker. Attached to the front 
of an old car, truck, or tractor, 
this outfit, while old in some sec- 
tions, will be seen for the first time 
this year in many places. With 
the fork on the ground and ma- 
chine out of gear, a load of hay is 
collected the same as with the 
sweep rake. When fork is loaded, 
machine is put in gear without 
stopping or slowing up, and points 
of fork teeth begin to rise. As 
machine is pushed forward, load 
is elevated to the desired height 
for wagon or stack. Dumping is 
accomplished by a slight jerk on 
a small rope. Straw, beans, and 
bundles are readily handled by 
the outfit. Thru error, picture of 
this equipment on page 12, April 
Successful Farming, was credited to 
Deere & Company as manufac- 
turers. Credit should have been 
to the Wyatt Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 


4. Raspberry. Winter hardy, and 
yielding a good-sized fruit, the 
new Ruddy raspberry produced 
by the North Dakota station is 
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Can Use Today 


also showing resistance to drought 
and red spider. It is a cross of 
Latham and a black-fruited kind 
called Plum Farmer. Fruits are 
purple. 


5. Trailer. For use with the Ford 
tractor, this outfit has manually 
controlled Bendix brakes, three- 
cylinder telescoping hydraulic 
hoist for quickness and easy un- 
loading, and a 51-cubic-foot box. 
Its rated capacity is 4,000 pounds. 
It is shown here with extension 
sideboards which may be added. 
—Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp. 


6. Terracing Plow. Exact control of 
both depth and furrow location is 
made possible by the “‘unit”’ prin- 
ciple of this implement mounted 
between the front and rear wheels 
of the Ford tractor. Manufactur- 
er states it can be attached in a 
few minutes, and it will build an 
average of one mile of standard 
terrace in a 10-hour day. Limited 
quantities are expected to be 
available this fall. Depth is set by 
the finger-tip hydraulic control 
lever of the tractor.—Ferguson- 
Sherman Mfg. Corp. 


Barley. Grinding barley, even for 
calves, proved a paying practice 
at the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture. Cattle receiving whole 
barley in a feeding test averaged 
about 30 pounds lighter than the 
other lots. Cattle fed ground bar- 
ley showed very little difference in 
gain compared with those receiv- 
ing corn. Spartan barley, which 
sometimes weighs as much as 48 
pounds per bushel compared with 
42 pounds for the older types, was 
used. 


Crested Wheat Hay. Probably one 
of the best forages for wintering 
range cattle, is the verdict of 
Wyoming experiment station 
workers comparing wheatgrass 
hay with na- [ Continued on page 26 
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CHECK GEAR BOX DAILY—Make sure it has 
adequate oil. Use the oil you put in your 
tractor. Insulated Havoline or Texaco 
Motor Oil or Texaco Diesel oil protect 
your type tractor engine, because they stand 
up under temperatures which break down 
ordinary oils. 





PICK A GASOLINE for your tractor that 
gives you as much as possible in work- 
per-gallon: Texaco Fire-Chief. And check 
your carburetor adjustment occasionally. 
Field tests by Illinois Agricultural Engi- 
neers showed that many carburetors were 
improperly adjusted, causing gallons of 
gasoline to be wasted daily. 


GUARD 


PROTECT THE PITMAN WITH MARFAK. This 
high-speed moving part can cause real 
trouble. Watch for “end play” and elim- 
inate it. Lubricate frequently with Marfak 
—Texaco’s super-tough lubricant that sticks 
to its job, resisting wear-out, wash-out and 
squeeze-out. 


100 “TROUBLE SPOTS” —their causes and 
cure—are discussed in the new 80-page 
manual of handy facts for farmers, “‘Har- 
vest Gold.” Get your FREE copy today. 
Write or phone the Texaco man serving 
your community or the nearest district 
office of The Texas Company listed below. 


MARFAK CRANKSHAFT BEARINGS fre- 
quently. These bearings wear out rapidly 
unless constantly lubricated. Remember: 
an ounce of quality lubrication is worth a 
pound of repair metal. 





MARFAK AXLE BEARINGS (open wagon 
hub type) daily; wheel bearings (sealed 
type) once a month. And for proper tractor 
lubrication, ask your local Texaco man for 
a Marfak lubrication chart. He’ll be glad 
to give you one free! 





STICK TO TEXACO! There’s a reliable 

Texaco Product for your fuel and lubri- 

cation needs. Call your Texaco man today! 
> §& nines 

. — Tune inthe TEXACOSTAR THEATRE 
— every Sunday night—CBS 


BeeAKDOW ms “TRAC SROLUCTS 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, II!.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Texace Products alse distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Seattle, Wash. 
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TE THIS PICTURE? 


EN years ago? Before rubber on tractors became popular? 


CAN YO! 


This year? Because you can’t buy rubber tires any more? 
Neither—it was last year when there was plenty of rubber. 
This farmer and many others insisted then on Tip Toe 

wheels. They had known about them for over ten years and 
felt sure they were a better value than rubber. 

Tip Toes can’t do everything rubber can do—but they do 
some things impossible to rubber; and they cost less. 

Tip Toe wheels are good for about eight or more miles an 
hour; that’s slow for some hauling, but it’s faster than you 
can plow, harrow, drill, cultivate, mow or combine. 

They don’t ride as smoothly as rubber, but the comfortable 
Oliver seat helps a lot. 

They find footing in any kind of going. Their special lugs 
do not pack the soil; they do stir it up and cultivate it as 
they roll. 

They move so lightly that a spike tooth harrow will erase 
their tracks. 

They were designed twelve years ago for the 1930 Oliver 
Row Crop Tractor and have been popular ever since. Even 
last year one out of every eight Oliver Row Crop Tractors 

vas bought with these Tip Toe wheels. 

Their lugs may have to be replaced once in a while, but 
even on ten-year-old tractors Tip Toes will last for the dura- 
tion—and longer. 

The tractors will last that long too, if you’ll let the Oliver 
dealer help you take good care of them. 

Sturdy is the word for Oliver. 

If you have had a rubber-tired Oliver Row Crop Tractor 
for six or seven years and the rubber looks poor, ask your 
Oliver dealer to order Tip Toe wheels for you. 

When the rubber passes out, turn in the old tires for scrap. 
Our country needs all the old rubber it can get. Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 


STURDY 
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Rubber Shortage Hits Tanks, 


Forcing Use of Steel Treads 


Philadelphia, May 14.— (UP) —|scarce that Jeeps are being equipped 


Dr. C, F. Phillips, acting head of 
| the tire rationing division of the 
| Office of Price Adminstration, said 
today that the rubber shortage was 
}so serious that Army tanks are be- 
ing equipped with steel treads in- 
|stead of rubber. 


Thousands of private automobile | 


owners soon may have to surrender 
their tires to the federal govern- 
ment for use in essential transpor- 
tation, said Dr. Phillips in an ad- 
dress before representatives of the 
transportation industry. 

Dr. Phillips said tires are so 





with “snow” and “mud” treads} 
only after they reach the actual 
fields of combat. The use of steel 
treads on tanks, he said, means a} 
sacrifice in speed, possibly as high! 
as 10 per cent. | 


Army Admits Change. | 
Washington, May 14.—(UP)—A} 
War Department official pointed 
out today that other major military 
powers also were using steel treads 
on tanks. He admitted that they| 
impaired speed and efficiency 
Slightly. ig 


There are many war uses for old rubber: sell yours to the 


nearest junk man. He is in the best position to sort it properly 


A Tip Toe wheel—two of them cost less than one tractor tire. and ship it in carload lots to where it is most needed. 
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The Way I See It- 


A FARMER PLANS FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 





HAT salesman on the highway looked sharply 
at me as he drove by; probably thought: “‘Wonder 
what a loafing farmer sees out there across his 
fields?”? Well, Traveler, I'll tell you. 

I don’t see what you do—not a field of July 
corn too wet to work and with weeds too far 
along. Not an alfalfa field ready for second cutting. 
No, Mister, I see ears thumping into the wagon 
boards and the labor and tires and gasoline spent 
to produce them. I see weight going on cattle for 
our troops overseas and grain for alcohol to make 
the powder in the guns that will retake Corregidor. 
I had a brother on Corregidor! 

I see a tough summer with labor short and 
hours long and store shelves and warehouses short 
on things I need as I weigh the production prob- 
lems of today. For I can’t forget today, Mister, 
not by a jugful. My today is something like that 
of the munitions worker, the soldier in the field— 
upon it depends your tomorrow as well as mine. 

Funny as it sounds for a farmer to say, there’s 
money in my jeans today—maybe more than in 
yours. But against that cash is a backlog of needed 
things. Some of those things aren’t for sale now! 
Come to think of it, yesterday I saw in the paper 
where some 17 billion dollars were bucking 
around loose today, the difference between what 
you and I are making and what we «an find to 
buy; they call it “inflationary gap.’’ Maybe you 
don’t remember that word inflation like a farmer 
does, Mister; you didn’t buy 80-dollar land at 250 
dollars the way some of us did after the first war. 
You bought stocks and you got burned, sure, 
but your debt was cut down or canceled easier 
and sooner. I’ve got some of mine yet. 








Anp that reminds me: the smartest farmer I 
ever knew, my dad, once said to me: “‘When times 
are good, pay your debts; when times are bad, 
pull in your horns.” That seems to work here, 
and part of my own inflationary gap will be re- 
duced that way. In ’49 I’ll be clear with the world 
and nobody’ll have to subsidize me thru post- 
war slumps. I hope you do likewise, Mister, and 
all the travelers who are buzzing along old High- 
way Number 6 today. 

You sell something for your living—at least you 
gave my place a pretty sharp eye, Fella. You’re 
probably scared you’re going to fold up what 
with priorities and stop orders and all I read 
about. Well, you won’t if you’re selling farm- 
necessary goods, because I’m going to buy and so 





Photograph by J. W. McManigal 











are my neighbors. I said “buy” not “spend.” The 
way I see it, buying is selecting those things you need, 
wisely, at a decent price. Spending is what I did last 
war when that roll burned a hole in my bluejeans. 
I’m going to buy fuels and oils, Mister, for there isn’t 
another sound team for sale in five counties. I’m going 
to have to reroof the barn before I put my hay in—leaks 
now and if it heats I lose my hay. Should say: “Uncle 
Sam loses Ais hay,” I reckon, since he needs the feeds to 
produce the foods to keep his forces in fighting shape. 
I’m going to have to extend my water pipes 300 feet to 
get water to those steers; there’s no lad to drive ’em up 
to the tank now; he’s at Great Lakes training to get his 
uncle out of the Philippines—I hope. My wife needs some 
stuff for canning, she tells me, some kettles and jars and 
things. (Funny how those kitchen bills run up in a 
month!) I need a new wagon frame, and rings in that 
little old tractor I never thought I’d use again. My 
wife’ll run it this year, Mister, just like your wife will 
learn about Civilian Defense and First-Aid. We’ll need 
clothing, too, and tools. Yes, Mister, we’ll buy what you 
have to sell if we need it to carry on this war effort of ours. 


THosE hard goods are not all I'll buy this year, either, 
come to think of it. I’m going to buy some family health: 
Little Dora needs braces on her teeth and she’s going to 
have ’em. Bob, the youngest son, needs glasses at school. 
I’ve been putting that off out of sheer carelessness. But 
I’ve got money now, Mister, and I figure family “‘repair”’ 
is just as smart—seems like a lot smarter—than ma- 
chinery repair. 

Some of that inflationary gap of mine will buy another 
kind of protection. I’m letting no insurance premiums 
lapse now when this place is a going concern, when I as 
‘general manager” of an up-in-the-thousands capital in- 
vestment am worth more to my family. The money I 
put there will find its way into [ Continued on page 42 
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Plans and article by H. E. Wichers, Successful Farming's architect 
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One Step Ahead of the Future 


is Bildcost House $1207, familiar with the chores 


of farming, yet offering ample privacy and 


hobby space for every member of a busy family 


Dis in your scrapbook of things 
to do when Victory Day has been cele- 
brated, when the tumult has subsided 
and the farmer goes about his produc- 
tive job of supplying stricken nations 
with foodstuffs, this tenth house in 
Successful Farming’s Bildcost series can 
be an inspiring goal. As you study the 
plans booklet you’ll notice that pro- 
vision has been made for the con- 
veniences we’ll know tomorrow—air 
conditioning if desired, new plastics, 
electrical equipment—and yet that it 
can be “toned down” to be powered, 
heated, and illuminated with those 
things you are using today and with 
which you have had experience. In 
other words, the home is flexible, as a 
farm home should be. 

Not the least of its flexibility is 
found in the fact that workroom and 
garage can be sliced off for cost and 
preference reasons and still leave a 
charming, Georgian-type home that 
ties into the land. Notice, too, the 


wide horizontal siding on the first- 
floor exterior that will allow use of 
rapidly applied insulating boards, as- 
bestos-cement courses, metals, or ply- 
wood as well as the conventional lum- 
ber. “‘Easy”’ roof lines will permit of 
large-area roofing materials of com- 
position or metal as well as pre- 
treated wooden shingles or your old 
favorite, standard red cedar. 


Tue vertical siding on the second 
story may be barn board or could 
also be grooved building board, met- 
als, or any one of a number of those 
improved materials that are bound to 
come from experience with more 
rapidly erected, lower-cost structures 
in the war effort. 

Just one more word about the ex- 
terior. That grillwork which gives 
relief to the Georgian lines of the front 
porch is designed to be cut of heavy, 
all-weather plywood, can easily be re- 
placed if one of the kids gets careless 


with express wagon or scooter; metal 
couldn’t. And the horizontally divided 
windows give more unobstructed glass 
area for ultra-violet-passing glasses or 
flexible plastics. The shutters may be 
plain or louvered, would probably 
give cleaner lines if plain and not 
muddied up with oak-leaf or squirrel 
cutouts which ruin the otherwise clean 
design of many smaller Defense homes 
going up today. 


Now let’s move inside. We walk 
thru an entry which allows ample 
room for guest coats and hats; and 
acts, too, as an air lock against cold 
draft across that wide living-room 
floor. To our right is the family focus- 
spot for between-season evenings, a 
big, burly fireplace that will throw 
a considerable volume of heat thru its 
warm-air discharge system. To the 
left is a window which may be inset 
without dividers or center post if you 
wish and covered [ Continued on page 44 
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CHINCH BUGS on the March 


By Keith Molsberry 








Ducur 50-100 
BB operate 501-1000} AVERAGE 
BUGS 
HEAVY 1,001-2,000 |pep sort. 


At the left, the approved type of creosoted paper barrier in place to stop 
young bug migration from the ripe grain. Map shows areas where infestation 
ranges from light to severe, as indicated by various early spring field surveys 


es farmers in at least seven states will have their Phantom view of main drive gears 
own “‘fight for freedom” to win when a horde of hunger invaders > 
threatens their crops. With the coming of harvest and dry weather 
comes an increase in chinch-bug danger, for the insects are in the 
process of hatching and growing and are hard at work on the 
small grains even now. They are “‘thick as hops” in many places, 
for they are the offspring of parents that lived thru an easy winter. 
The Kansas winter hurt the bugs not a whit, and Dr. R. H. 
Painter of Kansas State College reports that the bugs seemed 
“healthier than ever.” 
Tho some small grain will be killed by the new bug crop, this 
damage is slight in comparison to the devastation that will result 
if these invaders are not stopped dead in their tracks. Halting and 
killing these bugs now is a simple matter, for the younger, wing- 
less insects will have to march to new hunting grounds. The 
damage done by the older individuals that fly into the corn is 
slight, for they are fated to die of old age before they can do much 
harm to the greener grains. 


Our scene of chinch-bug control and damage prevention lies 
with the younger generation. Eager for new food, this tiny march- 
ing army leaves the small grain by the millions, prepared to attack 
anything green in sight. Tho the bugs are particularly fond of all 
grasses, and especially corn, the sorghums, sudans, broom corn, 
and millets are coming in for more than their share of the casualties. 

These insects are fast movers and many a farmer has had his 
crop ruined before he knows that the insects are the root of the 
trouble. Among those caught off-guard by [ Continued on page 44 
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Ne: . rier Frank Heisterkamp built this 

Po <i | ~ machine from farm scraps. lowa State 
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T WILL THE HARVEST BE? 


1. Keep main drive gears adjusted to 
full-depth mesh when operating by 
thrust-bearing adjustments as shown 


2. Length of needle pitman controls for- 
ward throw of needle. Regulate tightness 
of bundles by trip spring on stop arm. 
Keep dog, stop-arm clearance 1/16 inch 


3. Keep Alat surfaces of knotter and disk 
pinion crowded snugly against flat faces 
on the tyer wheel. Avoid binding 


4. Set twine-holder tension by checking 
with spring-balance scale. Twine should 
pull out of disk at poundage indicated 
or for disks mounted vertical, 40 pounds 


5. Pressure to trip should range between 
18 to 24 pounds. Twine tension as indi- 
cated. Adjust by slide on box or rollers 
under deck; trip pressure by trip spring 


6. Windrowing can be done with old 
binder from which packers, needle, and 
binding parts have been removed. Pickup 
guards substitute for rotary attachment 





Immediate attention to your binder or combine will save bushels for your bins 


By V. S. Peterson 


de hard-case old machinist 
once said that nobody had ever de- 
vised a binder or combine that would 
think for itself. He was dead right! 
And today, with parts not too plenti- 
ful, time short, and skilled shop 
mechanics likely to be herding jeeps 
for Uncle, there are mighty few of 
these rigs that'll even run by them- 
selves—unless the operator-owner 
will agree to furnish some brains. 
Periodic checkups and repair are 
necessary on today’s equipment until 
new models are available again. 

Let’s start checking with the bind- 
er. Does it turn out ragged, sloping- 
butted bundles that drop a lot of 
grain and won’t stand up? The trou- 
ble isn’t at the butter or packers. It is 
in the way the grain is delivered to 
the deck. When the grain comes out 
of the elevator, the straws should be 
parallel to the roller. If it isn’t, retard 


the heads by using a metal strip on 
the platform or by No. 9 or 10 wire 
lying across the platform and ex- 
tending up between the elevator 
canvases. Hold the wire in place by 
fastening one end to the platform 
frame, and hook the other end under 
the metal strip on the deck. 

What about the ring gear and 
bevel pinion? Are they meshing to 
full depth? Check by prying apart. 
What is the condition of the gears? If 
any teeth are approaching an edge, 
they need replacement. 


Have the chains and sprockets been 
checked for condition? A chain worn 
sideways indicates a sprocket or 
chain tightener out of line. Sprockets 
having teeth faces badly hooked or 
sloping should be reversed or re- 
placed. Worn chains should be re- 
placed or the [ Continued on page 32 
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Is There a THIEF in Your Herd? 


By Robert Graham, ». v. «. 


University of Illinois 


A BIG war to help win a bigger war 
is now being waged by Illinois dairy- 
men. With practicing veterinarians 
and the University of Illinois Animal 
Pathology Laboratory as allies, they 
seek to crush mastitis, biggest thief 
in the dairy herd. 

Mastitis, known also as caked udder 
or garget, probably causes a greater 
loss to dairymen than tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease combined. In a survey 


including more than 500 cows in 25 
herds within a single district, one cow 
out of every three in the milk line 
proved to be infected (some of them 
only mildiy so, of course). But in 
several herds more than 50 percent of 
the animals harbored the germ of 
garget. 

Garget causes on the average a 
20-percent reduction in milk flow. 
Not only that, it is crouched to pounce 
on the best cows in your herd. A 
neglected, gargety cow ultimately 
proves to be a poor producer, with a 
ruined udder and a trip to the butcher 


staring her in the face. Bad cases are 
even condemned to the tank. 
Those Illinois dairymen realize, too, 
that milk quality also stands to lose 
when mastitis stalks your herd. On 
many occasions the milk from one o1 
more gargety [ Continued on page 39 


Tab employed in mak- 
ing a bromthymol blue 
test. Four corners of tab 
are for the four quarters 
of the cow's udder. Test 
helps to detect pres- 
ence of abnormal milk 





Place milk drop from each 
quarter on the proper tab 
corner; greenish indicates 
garget; yellow normal 


This strip cup test should be 
used often by dairyman. 
Clotty milk on the screen 
is an evidence of mastitis 
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Treatment. A steaming de- 
vice is recommended for 
the udder when the dairy- 
man finds acute flare-ups 


Treatment. The veterinarian 
may treat selected cases by 
injecting the udder. Mis- 
use may prove injurious 


A ruined udder. No known 
type of treatment can cure 
a blind quarter succumbing 
to the ravages of mastitis 
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WAR and the SHEEP FARMER 


By Walter C. Coffey, 





President, University of Minnesota 


Let's raise sheep —yes—but not too many. Planned expansion is better than big-scale plunging 


m outlook for sheep production 
looks tempting—perhaps too tempting 
—to some farmers these days. That’s 
why I’d like to caution against any big- 
scale plunging that is based on the 
sheer hope of huge profits from the de- 
fense program. We have to keep an 
eye on the end of the road, too, be- 
cause what now looks like pretty prof- 
its may turn out to be lasting losses. 

But I am in favor of expansion that 
is part of a long-time plan. Or if a 
farmer who is a good manager decides 
he wants to start a small flock to fit into 
his farm program, that kind of expan- 
sion is all right. On the other hand, I 
do want to discourage speculation in 
sheep. 

Right now, it looks like spring lambs 
will be five or 10 percent higher in 1942 
than in 1941, and wool prices will 
probably continue for a time at the 
present high level. On the other hand, 
toexpand his production at the present 
time a farmer will have to pay high 
prices for good breeding stock. Besides 
that, there is the very real possibility of 
higher feed costs, and, finally, a drop 
in prices may catch him out on a limb. 
All of these factors will operate against 
the plunger. 


LIke the way E. A. Trowbridge, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 
ment at the University of Missouri, 
explains his attitude toward this very 
real problem. 

_“Fit the sheep to the farm,”’ he says. 
“A farmer ought to utilize his capacity, 
but not stretch it. If a few more sheep 
would fit into his farming picture, then 
I think it would be a good thing. He 
very probably would make money on 
them. But the farmer has to know 
something about sheep, and then he 
can’t have too many on the farm.” 





I think that last point Professor 
Trowbridge made is important. Sheep 
require special care, protection from 
the cold in lambing season, and worm- 
ing. Too many crowded together 
makes them easy prey for disease. On 
the other hand, sheep don’t require 
much grain, and they eat a different 
kind of grass and roughage than cows 
do, so the right number of them would 
eat feed that might otherwise be wast- 
ed. This should add extra dollars to 
the annual farm income. 

But once you get more than the 
“right number,” you run into increas- 
ing costs, crowded facilities, and the 
ever-present danger of a disastrous 
price slump. I think that’s what the 
county agent in southern Iowa had in 
mind when he agreed that the sheep 
farmer who has the extra facilities and 
feed might increase his flock, but he 
thought it would be better if every 
farmer would maintain production. 

As a matter of fact, that would be 
about the ideal situation. If every 
sheepman maintained his production 
at the present level, or even increased 
it slightly, then all would profit from 
the current higher prices. But if too 
many farmers rush into an all-out ex- 
pansion program, an after-the-war 
break in prices is sure to come. If the 
expansion is great, the break in post- 
war prices may also be great, and 
someone is going to be caught with 
large numbers of high-priced sheep on 
which to take a loss. 

This fact is particularly pertinent 
since it regularly takes about a year 
and a half for any substantial profit to 
be returned on the investment. (Wool 
and lamb prices are up now, true, but 
so is the cost of breeding stock.) And 
by the end of a year and a half, the 
price situation may have changed. 


However, the shipment of wool from 
producing countries to consuming cen- 
ters has been seriously interrupted by 
war conditions. It is highly important 
that adequate supplies of wool be 
available for Allied fighting forces, and 
minimum needs of Allied civilians 
must be met if possible. On this ac- 
count, an expansion in home produc- 
tion of wool is warranted at least tem- 
porarily, or until restoration of normal 
shipping of wool from points of pro- 
duction. 


Wet, then, you may ask, just what 
is a farmer to do about his flock? 

I think Joe G. Raim, sheepman from 
Solon, Iowa, has a good idea there 
when he says, “I am not increasing 
our flock; in fact, I am selling all the 
aged sheep. I believe now is the time 
to keep all the young ewes and ewe 
lambs and improve the flock—main- 
tain the same size flock and have a 
young flock.” 

If a price slump does come, as Mr. 
Raim and many others of us think it is 
bound to, then he will be in a decided- 
ly better position with a young and 
improved flock that will make every 
bit of feed count. And he certainly 
won’t have a big bunch of old ewes on 
his hands, which would be worth com- 
paratively little, but for which he 
would still have to find feed. 


In THE beginning of this article, I 
made the statement that I didn’t want 
to discourage a farmer who had started 
on a program of long-time expansion 
or who was thinking of adding a few 
sheep to his farm program. I said this 
particularly for the southernmost states 
in the Midwest belt, where the agri- 
cultural colleges and the county agents 
have been preach- [ Continued on page 35 
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tet CoZ2 SAVE YOU CASH 





Thousands of farmers using color to save cash are 
taking maps like this on their lime spreaders when 
they lime their soil. Maps are made at home with 
color pencil—the deeper the red the more lime need- 
ed. There need be no guesswork or waste of material 


By Sam D. Coleman, 


University of Illinois 


= the dirt, and most soil-testing 
recipes sound similar to some of the 
real kitchen recipes cooked up by the 


womenfolks. “Fill container a third 
full of dirt, add the same amount of 
solution, mix well for two minutes, let 
settle for 10 minutes. . . . ” What’s 
more, recipes for soil testing sound just 
as simple as those for your favorite 
dish, and the colorful final product 
looks just as appetizing, as the vari- 
colored tests reproduced on_ these 
pages will prove. 

Actually, this business of finding 
your fertility needs thru soil testing is 
serious business these days. It’s about 
as serious as the war itself, for if it’s 
true that food will win the war and 
write the peace, then it’s just as true 
that the good earth—or bad—will 
literally be the strong foundation for 


NITRATE TEST. Large-scale truck farmers use 
this new test before making side-dressings for 
certain crops. From left to right, test tubes 
indicate soils supply respectively 40, 25, 15, 
or two pounds of this element per acre 


pH ACIDITY TEST. Farmers find no diffi- 
culty doing this test for themselves. It can 
save needless application of tons of lime. 
Purple and blue samples need no lime; blue- 
green, some lime; and yellow, a large amount 


Color Photographs by Ray R. Hamm 
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victory or the weak founda- 
tion bringing possible defeat. 
Besides, there’s either cash in 
or out of the farmers’ pocket- 
books depending on whether 
they apply the plant foods 
which the tests show their soil 
needs. And farmers, if they 
test their soils properly, can 
save the country and them- 
selves millions of dollars in 
materials needed for war. 

Thousands of farmers who 
have made their own tests say 
it looks like a trick of chem- 
istry when someone else makes 
the test, but when you make 
your own and see the results, 
the mystery disappears as fast 
as the beautiful colors appear 
in the tests. So unless you’re 
color-blind, it’s literally possi- 
ble for you to see your future 
fertility by “crystal gazing” 
into colorful test tubes. But 
here’s one case where you have to fol- 
low exact instructions from your “‘crys- 
tal gazing”’ to get best results. There’s 
no guesswork. 

Take the acidity test for lime re- 
quirements, for example. Many farm- 
ers are familiar with this test, and have 
learned that when they sow 40 acres of 
lime-loving clovers on acid land they 
are throwing away $50 to $60 in seed 
each year. 

A soil test made for J. H. Wiyatt, 
Jasper County, by County Agent R. E. 
Apple this spring saved the farmer 24 
tons of limestone, or more than $50. 
Wiyatt was planning to put three tons 
on each of eight acres. The test re- 
vealed that no lime was _ needed. 
Further inquiry by Apple revealed 
that the field had had five tons of 
lime per acre only seven years ago. 





POTASH TEST. It is not possible to make this 
one on your own farm. Left to right, samples 
indicate 175, 125, 100, and 75 pounds of 
potash per acre present. Black lines are part 
of test, which requires experience to run 


PHOSPHORUS TEST. For home testing this 
one rates next to the acid test in importance. 
From left to right: very light blue shows low 
phosphorus; light blue, slight amounts; blue, 
medium; and the deep blue, large amounts 


Time and materials permit no wastage in these difficult days, so in mak- 


ing necessary soil improvements modern testing methods are essential 


One of the most simple and practi- 
cal is the Comber acidity test, de- 
veloped in England. The solution for 
making the test may be purchased by 
farmers economically in small quanti- 
ties from commercial sources or many 
county agents. Here’s the systematic 
acidity-testing plan used in Illinois, 
worked out by F. C. Bauer of the soils 
department: Bauer recommends 23 
surface samples—one to two inches 
deep—and five subsoil samples—15 to 
18 inches deep—composited from defi- 
nite locations in a 40-acre field. 

All you need is about a tablespoon- 
ful for each of the 28 samples, which 
may be collected in small paper sacks. 
A simple wooden rack is handy—29 
inches long, an inch deep, and one and 
one-half inches wide, with 28 shallow 
holes an inch apart to fit the bottles. If 
collected when wet or frozen, let 
samples dry before the test. Fill the 
bottle a third full of soil, add the same 
amount of solution, insert corks, and 
shake bottles a couple of minutes. Let 
stand 10 minutes before making the 
reading. The University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, like most other ag- 
ricultural colleges, furnishes thru its 
county agents color charts as guides in 
reading the lime requirements. If 
there’s no red color, there’s no acidity, 
and that part of your field doesn’t need 
limestone. A red color shows you have 
acid soil, and the amount of limestone 
to apply depends upon how the colors 
compare with those on the color 
charts. A good trick many farmers use 
is to color in varying shades with a red 
pencil on a map the areas needing 
different amounts of limestone. Such 
a map is shown on this page. 

Say your test shows 20 acres are 
sweet. If you hadn’t tested, you might 
have wasted two [ Continued on page 8 
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Busch adds testing solution to soil samples 


ACIDITY TEST 
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[3 SO EASY, so thrifty, 
so convenient to 
shop at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store. There 
you will find a more 
complete stock and 
wider variety of 
products that give you 
extra value. 


For the Home there 
are paints, enamels 
and varnishes, 
hardware, electric 
fans, washing 
machines, electrical 
appliances, ironing 
boards, table and 
console radios, 
phonograph record 


REGISTER YOUR CAR 
AND TRUCK FOR 
FREE FIRESTONE 


Extra-Mileage PLAN 


Your tires will be 
examined, inflated and 
“Safti-Branded” with your 
initials. All service points 
will be carefully tested 











ee 


and inspected. Register 
at the nearest Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Store 
equipped to give this 
service. Get the free 
booklets telling how to 
conserve your tires, 
car, truck and tractor. 
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Give your car the 
beauty of white side- 
walls with these scuff- 
proof, rattle-proof, easy 
to clean enameled discs. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks, the Firestone Symphony Orchestra and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, over N. B, C. Rea etwork 





for 


HOME ax‘ CAR |: 


y » GARDEN aad RECREATIOW 


FOR FARM AND GARDEN 


sets, stepladders, 
cuum cleaners, carpet 
sweepers, brooms, 
brushes, polishing 
materials, and many 
nther household needs. 


For Farm and Garden 
here are barn paint, 
overalls, work clothes, 
sarden tools, lawn 
mowers, shovels, post 
hole diggers, vegetable 
bnd flower seeds, 
ertilizer, garden hose. 


for the Car there are 
seat covers, white 


idewall wheel discs, 
steering wheel knobs, 
‘ig-wag stop signals, 
atteries, spark plugs, 


HEN YOU GET A TIRE 


brake lining, radiator 
hose, fan belts, radios, 
grille guards, driving 
lights, horns, car 
cleaning supplies and 
many other products 
that help you get longer 
service from your car. 


For Recreation and 
Sports there are fishing 
tackle, portable radios, 
luggage, croquet sets, 
sports jackets, tennis 
racquets, baseball 
equipment, etc. 

Save work, save time, 
save money — see the 
hundreds of values at 
your Firestone Dealer 
or Firestone Store today. 


RATIONING CERTIFICATE 


Sprinklin’ 
)Sambo turns 
round, hose 
whips up and 

down, sprinkles 
50-foot circle. 
Two types of 
$pray nozzles. 


> 





OR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK OR CAR BE SURE TO 
[T THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 


Firestone Tires” 


Says Mr. ae Traction 


én Gri Transport DeL 
Pp uxe 
Tires for Gene 
Tractors Treas” Tires for 


AR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 


Every plant is working twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
anufacturing anti-aircraft gun mounts and carriages, oxygen cylinders 

airplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for machine gun cartridges, 
bullet sealing fuel tanks, military and combat tires, gas masks, barrage 
balloons and many other products used by our armed forces. 


~.- Clothes dryers... 
makers... 
Door mats . . 

Electrical supplies ... 
Flashlights, batteries and 


waxes and polishes. . 
. lroning boards, pads and 


interior and exterior .. . 

Painting accessories . . 

Phenagragn record sets 
- Radios and phonoradios 


Ask your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or 
Firestone Store for a 
free copy of this 
catalog. 


Some of products shown or mentioned 
Ne sold ject to Government regulations. 


Ibs . . . Mixers, 


oot . = covers... 
—O Light bu 

eel electric .. 
_" 


Ranges, gas and electric . 
Shavers, electric . 


HUNDREDS OF USEFUL PRODUCTS AT YOUR 
NEARBY FIRESTONE DEALER OR FIRESTONE STORE 


HOME SUPPLIES ladders . Toasters ... Radiator hose . —e 

Bathroom scales Tools, household a= 16 covers .. . Spark plugs . 
Brooms... Vacuum cleaners . . . Waffle Steering wheel kno 

Carpet sweepers akers ... Washing Sun glasses . . . Tires and 
- Cleaning machines. tubes... Xing. soem 


materials... materials . 
Clocks, electric ca AND GARDEN White sidewall wheel ee 


stop signals . 


Windskicld wines blades. 
RECREATION SUPPLIES 


Badminton sets . . . Base- 
balls, bats and gloves . . . 
Fishing tackle . . . Golf 
supplies ... Luggage, 
complete line . . . Men's 
sport coats . . . Picnic jugs 

- Roller skates . . . Table 
tennis sets - Tennis 
racquets. 


BICYCLES 


Coffee 
Door chimes .. . 
- Dry cleaner 


Barn paint . Farm tools 
Fertilizer - . . - Garden 
hose, sprinklers and fittings 
- Garden tools . . . Lawn, 
flower and vegetable seeds 
én wn mowers . . 
Overalls . . . Work clothes 
..~- Work gloves. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Batteries . . . Brake lining 
. Cleaning materials . . . 
Cushions . . . Driving gloves 
. . « Driving lights . . . Fan 
belts . . . Grille guards . . . ' 
Horns . . Oil filter and Accessories ... Scooters 
cartridges . . . Radios . . . .. Velocipedes ... Wagons. 
right, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


oor and furniture 


. Grills 
Irons, electric . .. 


- Mops... Paints, 


io accessories . . . 
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Correct Mineral Balance for Sows 











Means More Pigs ...And Bigger Pigs 
.. » For Feeder Hogs Saves Feeding 
Time, Labor and Expense... Puts on 
More Pounds of Pork for Each 


Pound of Feed 


WTO doubt you are doing the best you 
4 know how to produce as much of the 
nation’s urgently needed pork supply as 
possible on your farm. It’s vitally impor- 
tant now that you get every pig possible 
—and also the biggest amount of pork in 
the shortest possible time. 

Neither proteins nor minerals are sup- 
plied in sufficient quantities or proper pro- 
portions in farm-grown grains. Both are 
essential parts of flesh and bone, and in 
addition help animals get greater benefits 
from all other feed ingredients. If you 
start feeding the proper supplements to 
last spring’s pigs right now, you will be 





MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. K-70, Quincy, HI. 
Rush me details on subjects checked below: 
MoorMan Minerals & Mintrates. 


Name 
Address or R. F. D 
Township 


Town State 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. K-70— Quincy, Ill. 


] Opportunity as MoorMan Dealer. 


County 


astonished at the fast gains—fine finish— 
and early market saves you plenty on feed 
costs, days of feeding labor and gets you 
more per pound. 


Saves More Fall Pigs 


But you can do even better on your fall 
pigs if you start immediately feeding a 
complete balanced ration to brood sows 
and gilts. This builds up vitality and pro- 
vides mineral reserves for the pigs. In a 
big feeding test, covering several years, 
conducted by trained nutritional research 
men, the addition of a complete mineral 
feed to a good ration for brood sows helped 
the mineral-fed sows to produce larger, 

































heavier, stronger pigs. . .to save more pigs 
per litter . . . and to produce pigs that 
were able to make better and faster de- 
velopment from weaning to market. 


To many thousands of American farm- 
ers feeding a balanced ration means feed- 
ing their own farm-grown feeds and a good 
protein supplement, plus MoorMan’s Min- 
erals; or using MoorMan’s Mintrate to 
make a protein-mineral supplement that 
is exceptionally high in quality and low in 
cost. Either way, they know they are 
feeding the best and most dependable 
supplements money can buy. Why not 
send for complete information now? 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MEN WITH FARM EXPERIENCE 


Pleasant, permanent occupation open to men 25 to 55 with some 
knowledge of farm feeds and feeding practices 
learn—thorough training. No investment but must have car. Mail 
coupon for complete information. 


MoorMans 


Earn while you 


Mineral F 
and 
Conc 


















By Bob Clark 


Things are going to be a little tougher for the Midwest 
farmer next fall when help is scarce. The Manson, lowa, 
F.F.A, Chapter hopes to forestall this by teaching town 
boys farming. Here George Brown, Knierim, signs up for 
the short ‘‘course’’ with Wo-Ag Teacher E. J. Stevens 











The Dahlkes use the electric side of their electric-wood 
tange in the summertime, so George didn't have to fill up 
the wood box. But a tree had blown over in the yard, and 
he had a chance to practice anyway. He will spend sever- 
al weekends on the farm before becoming a graduate 








Photographs by the author 





Farm Boys Train New Recruits 


Manson F.F.A. gives patriotic young farmers and townsters a chance to get together and lick the farm-labor shortage 





A good hired man must do the chores 
without a whimper, so George started 
out by feeding the pigs on Saturday 
morning. (He arrived Friday night after 
school atthe H. H. Dahlkes' near Manson) 





That's Harold on the left feeding the 
calves with George looking on. Also 
17, he’s the son of a good farmer, and 
from his vocational agriculture record, 
he'll be a top-notch operator soon 


Tractor lesson. Most of the boys learn 
chores, because many farmers prefer to 
operate their own power equipment, but 
Stevens believes the boys should always 
have the widest possible experience 








George must have had some milking 
experience before—at least milk was 
forthcoming, and the cow raised no ob- 
jections. But Harold Dahlke, George's 
tutor, kept an eye on the proceedings 





Exploring the mysteries of a corn planter. 
Steve’ Stevens, the Chapter Adviser, 
came along the day we took these pic- 
tures, found himself much in demand by 
Dahlkes, junior and senior, and George 





Farming isn't all work, of course, and 
there's nothing like a little after-supper 
hunting to finish up a busy day! George 
is on his way to become a first-class 
farm hand—and the U. S. will need him 
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Running Water for YOUR farm 
with 9-0 


Oy Ware) Wa 


LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 


@ YOU can produce more . 
milk, meat, poultry and (7 Ff 
vegetables — so badly aw 
needed this year — by in- —>F 
stalling a DAYTON Life- = Tt 
Long Water System. This ~ 
will furnish PLENTY of water 

for livestock, garden, wash- i 
ing, baths and dishes, The 
complete Dayton Line in- 
cludes jet pumps, shallow 
and deep well pumps, cel- 
lar drainers and water soft- 
eners. Mail coupon TODAY 
for illustrated booklet. 





QuNNinc Water 
wares pRonuct 
‘ 4000 FOR 
wictorY 


mor 






World's largest 
manufacturers 
of Automatic 
H Electric Water ‘<\ 


.- 
Systems. wow f Ax) 
&, lid 
iN) CO 
ALR |: 
SAVE MONEY WITH DAYTON — BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
a se | 
THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. F 


Jdert. $-7, Dayton, Ohio. 
Send free booklet on Dayton Water Systems. 








Jname anaes a 
R.F.D. No.___ —— a 
City State 7e 
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Perfected balance adds 
power, speeds your 
work! Plumb crowned 
face, vise- like claws are 
engineered as a per- 
fected pounding and 
ulling tool! Buy the 
est! Specify Plumb 
Hammers— with the 
familiar red haridle 
black head! 
F.R. Plumb, Inc., 


HAMMERS-HATCHETS* Phila., Pa. 


ka—Soils and Soil Management, by A. F. 
Gustafson. Designed to supply information dealing 
articularly with management of the soils in the 
eld. A 1941 book. Illustrated, 424 pages, cloth, 
$3.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 












GRAIN and ROUGHAGE MILL ff 
Alao ENSILAGE CUTTER 


ha 
Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 


takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 





By Gus Larson 
and Garth Bell 


4 Pioneer medicine men were super soap 
salesmen. After a rousing lecture the medi- 
cine man borrowed a white handker- 
chief and rubbed it in the grease on his 
buggy wheel. The magic soap was applied, 
the audience gaped, and the grease disap- 
peared. Enthusiastic buyers smeared their 
clothes with grease and applied the soap 
without success as the charlatan skipped 
town. The faker had tar soap on one of his 
wheels. 





¢ In frontier days an unusually bright ox 
was occasionally trained to serve as a 
watchdog. An ox owned by a Bureau 
County, Illinois, farmer achieved a con- 
siderable local reputation by his unfailing 
faithfulness as a watchdog. When Indians 
were near, the ox would roar and run. At 
night a bell was tied to the ox’s neck. 
Prowlers kept away. 


¢ Rats bite their nails when they get in a 
tight spot. Two New York University pro- 
fessors reported that a rat which they 
named B 1 had been taught to distinguish 
between a black and white card. When the 
rat jumped to the white card he was re- 
warded. The cards were then changed in 
shade to be more alike in color. If the rat 
now hesitated, a blast of air was blown at 
him. The uncertainty was too much. The 
rat resorted to nail biting. 





4 Perhaps your barn cat could get a com- 
mission in the Japanese Navy—if he 
wanted it. Tortoise-shell cats were once 
carried on all Japanese ships as weather 
prophets and were rated as members of 
the crew with a rank above that of the 
cook. All because the cats had the habit 
of running up the mast before an approach- 
ing storm. 


¢ Several branches of the swine family be- 
came involved in a recent Indiana lawsuit 
over a pig. A. Knuckles claimed ownership 
of a certain hog. The defendant retained 
Attorney David Hogg as counsel. Mr. 
Hogg cited a case decided in 1939 by 
Judge Martin L. Pigg of Sullivan. Judge 
Pigg’s decision was based on a prior rule of 
the Supreme Court made by Judge John 
G. Berkshire. 


On and Off the Farm 








¢ Great Plains Indians had a safe method 
of “bronco busting.’’ Two slender sacks 
filled with sand were tied together and 
thrown over the horse. Lusty bucking was 
encouraged by putting a rope on th 
beast’s flanks and hanging on to the end of 
the rope at a safe distance from the flying 
heels. When the pony was exhausted, the 
warrior mounted unscathed 


¢ A 1920 Montana paper related the stor 
of the “smuggling geese’? which wer 
trained in Canada to follow the singk 
blast of a flivver horn. Three blasts indi- 
cated feeding time. When they were full 
trained, light harnesses containing small 
liquor bottles were attached to their backs 
The geese followed the flivver towards the 
border. Once over the border three blasts 
called them to feed, and they were re- 
lieved of their bottles. 





¢ There is no real ‘“‘dry rot” of wood. What 
is generally termed “‘dry rot’ is caused by 
a species of fungi that grow root-like 
strands that serve as pipe lines thru whicl 
they draw into the dry wood the water 
they must have to live. These strands must 
reach moisture if the “dry rot” is to cause 
decay. Dry wood is a permanent building 
material. 


4 In 1861 English horse breeders joined 
with the railroads in securing the passag 
of an act which practically outlawed the 
horseless steam carriage. The new law re- 
quired three drivers for each steam cal 
One driver had to precede the carriage 4 
distance of 60 yards carrying a red flag by 
day and a red lantern by night. Speed was 
limited to two miles an hour in the cit) 
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Farmings a Good 


MOBILOIL AND THE FRIENDLY 
SERVICE THAT COMES WITH IT HELP 





Ml 


usiness_ 


ASSURE US A GOOD INCOME — “’ 








SAYS MRS. REGINA SWANICK OF ROBERTS, ILLINOIS 





FRANCIS SWANICK, “head” of the Swanick farm heavy work division, is glad his 


mother buys Mobiloil. ‘‘That’s how we keep our tractor in good shape,” he says. 


HEN a body needs a friend,” 

says Mrs. Regina Swanick, 
“our Mobiloil Manis Johnny-on-the- 
spot. He gives usall kinds of service, 
and we honestly believe his recom- 
mendations of lubricants for our 
tractor and corn picker have saved 
us plenty. enjoy running a farm, and 





with his Friendly Service to help us 
—yes—farming is a good business.” 


You're right, Mrs. Swanick, and you 
may know this already: Mobiloil 
fights wear, carbon and sludge for- 
mation...helps keep engines young! 
Technical? Yes. But important! 


\, * 











THESE PRODUCTS CAN 
HELP SAVE YOU MONEY 


MOBILOIL—tough, long-lasting. 
MOBILGAS—powerful, thrifty. 
MOBILGREASE No. 2—saves wear. 
POWER FUEL—thrifty farm fuel. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—for gears. 
BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects. 
SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL 
COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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S this is written, something like twenty thousand men and women 
are busy at war tasks under the Buick banner; by the time you 
read it still more thousands will have been put to work. 


These Buick folks range from brawny veterans to lately trained men 
and women, all doing their part in the most formidable task that the 
nation’s industries ever shouldered. 


On one thing, though, they are birds of a feather—from top to bottom, 
from old-timer to greenest hand, they’re in this thing fo win! 


That means, first of all, quantity. Lots of things in big lots. Fast! And 
we can report that in our major activity—aircraft engines—we’re ahead 
of rates of production set for us for a full year from now. 


But it also means, to a Buick man, quality. 
To hit the enemy, hard and effectively, the need is for equipment that 
gets there and back—then gets there to hit again. 


In aiming at such quantity-with-quality, Buick folks set themselves a 
high mark. There are plenty of others working for Uncle Sam who 
really know their stuff. 


Just the same, as they well know and understand, if it’s “in the wood” 
we’re out to top ’’em. 


We’re not satisfied to produce better engines, tank parts, gun mounts 
and what not than our enemies—we’re competing also with the best 
in the bunch, our friends. 


How’re we doing? 


That’s something better to be answered by the goods we produce, and 
the men who use them. 


We do know that day in and day out we’re getting a gratifying measure of 
approval from the vigilant Government inspectors that must be satisfied. 


We believe we have earned the respect of some able producers who 
work along with us—just as they’ve earned ours. 


We know that if we found them topping us, in precision or quality, 
we’d move heaven and earth to reverse the picture—just as they 
would expect us to. 


For as we said, we’re in to win. 
Not just to fend off, or hit back, but to Ait often and hit hardest. 


That, as we see it, calls for every one of us to do all he can to turn 
out both the most and the best for his embattled country. 


yan gor 
WHEN BETTER AULOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
* * * BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS * * « 





What's New in Farming 
{ Continued from page § 


tive hay. The wheat grass produced seven 
times as much meat per acre. It also topped 
Sudan grass in meat production. It was cut 
in the early blossom stage. 


A sturdy answer to the storage problem of 
many farmers is this non-metallic bin which 
holds up to 1,350 bushels of wheat. Ma- 
terials: Presdwood sides, Sisalkraft cap, 
wood floor. Plans from Masonite dealers 


Custom Work. The necessity of doubling 
up on farm machinery and employing 
custom equipment is producing a multi- 
tude of knotty questions. Furthermore, 
owners of large, expensive farm equipment 
have hesitated to do custom work because 
there are no standard prices for such 
services. Ohio State University engineers, 
at Columbus, have prepared Extension 
Bulletin No. 221 to meet this rising diffi- 
culty. It gives complete information. 























Another interesting use of non-critical ma- 
terials for bins is this asbestos siding, board, 
and paper structure. Order plans for 500-, 
1,000-, 1,680-, and 6,400-bushel units 
from your community Johns-Manville dealer 


Farm Outlook 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


beef prices may soon replace the ceiling 
established in the over-all price order. 
Whatever form this new ceiling on bee! 
prices may take, farmers can be assured 
the general level will be no higher than 
that established in the over-all price order 
—that is, the highest level of March. 
There is considerable probability that dif- 
ferences in prices between the different 
grades of cattle will be narrowed under 
the beef ceiling as now in effect. Whole- 
salers and retailers of beef are ordered to 
maintain the same differences between 
grades of beef as they did in March, but ol 
course without Government grading this 
is practically impossible. With consumer 
demand for meat continuing to increase, 
the lower grades would soon be substituted 
for the higher grades and the spread be- 
tween grades narrowed. 
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cattle to slaughter this year than they did 
jast year, and this is helping to offset 
the shortage of pork created by Lend-Lease 
buying. The policy of the Government is to 
encourage continued heavy cattle slaughter 
so as to keep cattle numbers about where 
they are and get the greatest possible pro- 
duction of beef during the war. 


Poultry, Dairy Unrestricted. Butter prices 
are not covered in the over-all price ceiling 
because the farm price of butterfat is not 
yet up to the minimum level provided for 
in the Price Control Act. However, market 
milk sold at retail is covered in the over-all 
ceiling, which means that prices cannot go 
higher than the highest level of March. 
Retail prices of milk were high enough in 
March to assure dairymen in city milk 
sheds of the minimum ceiling price, 110 
percent of parity. Prices of butter and 
other dairy products probably will con- 
tinue to rise at least until 110 percent of 
parity is reached. 

Neither eggs nor chickens are covered in 
the over-all price ceiling for the same rea- 
son that butterfat is left out. Thus further 
rises in prices of poultry products may be 
anticipated as consumer demand and 
Lend-Lease buying continue to increase. 
Prices probably will go up at least to the 
minimum ceilings (in the case of eggs, 110 
percent of parity; in the case of chickens, 
the 1919-29 average). Egg production is 
running about 15 percent larger than a 
year ago and marketings of chickens will 
break all records this year. END 


Farmers are sending considerably more 





OU s&s ip Us 


ip You? 

To be helpful to the real progressive 
farmers of our country has been our 
aim thruout the years. We have made 
your problems our problems and have 
tried to help you solve them. 

In the months and years to come we 
are extremely anxious to be more 
helpful than ever before. We want to 
bring to you timely information and 
new ideas that will help you produce 
the food that will eventually bring 
our nation to victory. 

But we have a problem that only 
you can help us solve. Heretofore we 
have had several hundred represent- 
atives calling on farmers to discuss 
Successful Farming and to take your 
new subscription or renewal. Many »* 
of these men have gone into the serv- 
ices or into war-production plants. 
The remaining men will not be able 
to make all the calls necessary and » 
may not call on you this year or next. 

So will you do this for us: If and 
when our representative calls, renew 
or extend your subscription for a »* 
longer term. And if he hasn't called 
on you when your subscription ex- 
pires, won't you please send your re- 
newal by mail in the envelope order » 
blank you will find inside the front 
cover of the issue of Successful Farm- 
ing with which your present subscrip- 
tion expires? It will help us tc help » 
you, and I'll appreciate it very much. 


‘win aahi Zs 
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HANDS 
» WAVE YOU? 


f ‘4 Not enough, for sure! So add 
ca some more nourishment to 
your breakfast to help you 
through these tough days. 
Wheaties give you all the well 
® known essential nourishment 

= of choice whole wheat, some- 
se thing to work on. Start your 
mee breakfast with ‘“Wheaties-for- 
= energy.” We believe you will 
= like Wheaties, and benefit 
Seefrom eating them. 


Po Sle 


DEDICATED 70 BUILOING 1 
S7RONGER AMERICAN. WN wl i Y) 


Your milk and our Wheaties are 
two of the basic foods which nat- 
urally pull together for better 
nourishment. Wheaties, ‘‘Break- 
fast of Champions,” with plenty 
of milk and fruit, are in service to 
help build stronger Americans. 






















Special offer! Yours for only a 3c stamp! Fam- 
ily sample. package of Wheaties (3 full servings). 
Also the new Betty Crocker booklet on food se- 
lection, vitamins and meal planning, “Thru 
Highway to Good Nutrition.”” Send 3c stamp 
today with name and address to Wheaties, 
Dept. 852, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Breakfast of Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions" are registered trade-marks of General Mills, Inc 
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Tfot’ WNIVERSAL 
INNES PICK-UP 


FOR OLD AND NEW COMBINES WITH 
CUTTING WIDTH OF 8 FT. AND WIDER 


IGHT in weight. Can 

be attached any place 
on the sickle guards—no extra parts required. 
Sickle guards do not have to be removed. Pick- 
Up longer than standard length. 


A BETTER PICK-UP FOR LESS MONEY 


Proof of superiority is evidenced by the fact that 
during the past thirteen years John Deere, Oliver, 
Case, International, Massey-Harris, Minneapo- 
lis-Moline, Gleaner and Wood Bros. have sup- 
plied the Innes Wrapless Pick-Up as standard 
equipment with their combines. 


Innes prices average from 20 to 50% less than 
other makes. Universal Model $77.50. Others as 
low as $36.50. Deere 12A $59.50. Pick-Ups 
also available for most combines including Alllis- 
Chalmers Model 40 & 60, McCormick-Deering 
No. 42, 60, 61, 62 and many others in both steel 
and the New Rubber Finger models. 


WRITE TODAY TO DEPT. S-2, 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION and PRICES 








INNES COMPAN BETTENDORF, IOWA 


(Next to Davenport) 
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How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the ¢ layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 





For over 50 years many leading veterinaries 
have used Absorbine to relieve these injuries. 
If you will rub Absorbine on as soon as injury 
is noticed, it often brings relief in a few hours! 
Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’’ but a proven help 
for fresh bog spavin, windgall, curb and simi- 
lar congestive troubles. 

Always keep Absorbine in the stable to 
avoid many an expensive lay-up. Won't 
blister or remove hair. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





Feeder 
Pigs 


By C. E. Hughes 


“c 

So YOU want to know my experience 
with feeder pigs, do you? Well, that 
won’t take me long because I can’t say 
much for my experience.” 

The Iowa farmer lowered his fork and 
leaned heavily against the manure 
spreader. This interruption was not un- 
welcome, for the feed lot was hard- 
packed from the trampling of many 
hoofs. 

“Do one or the other, would be my 
advice. What I mean is, either feed 
feeder pigs altogether or raise your own. 
Don’t try to mix ’em up. I tried it and 
got bloody scours and a little bit of 
everything.” 

This homely bit of testimony could 
draw a chorus of “me too’s” from thou- 
sands of farmers thruout the Cornbelt- 
farmers who have attempted to boost 
their income or replace farrowing losses 
thru buying a few shoats from off the 
farm. 

Now this is not a blanket condemna- 
tion of feeder pigs. There are good ones 
and bad ones. The same can be said for 
sales barns, their major point of dis- 
tribution. 

Feeder pigs have helped many a farm- 


er “over the hump.” They have a det 
nite place on some farms where co! 
tions are suitable and the operator full 
appreciates the risk. Well-grown, thrif 
feeder pigs can help the Food for Free- 
dom effort, moving from feed-deficient 
areas to regions more abundantly sup- 
plied. But here we’re talking in round 
numbers and viewing it from the stand- 
point of the average farmer. 


As TO where to pin the blame for po 
results, we'll leave that to the reade: 
Maybe it’s the fault of the sales-bar 
operator or trucker, or, aS some contend 
it’s the farmer’s lookout because he’s th: 
one who does the buying. 

*“The farmer kills more pigs than any- 
one else!” exploded one sales-barn oper- 
ator in South Dakota. “He kills ’e1 
tryin’ to be good to ’em. Then the sal 
barn gets the blame. 

‘“‘A man brings in a load of pigs. He's 
fed them before leaving home, and h« 
isn’t going to give them any more an 
we aren’t going to feed them here at t! 
barn, either. The farmer hauls them 
home and feeds them heavy becaus¢ 
they are hungry | Continued on page ( 


Thrifty feeder pigs like those below undoubtedly came from good sources and should 
make money for the purchaser. Compare them with the stunted specimen shown at top of 
page, the type which is all too commonly shipped from state to state, from dealer to dealer 
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Take Care of It and Make It Do 
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| Diesen FARMER KNOWS the vital 
importance of farm machines 
in the winning of this war. The 
need for increased food produc- 
tion is urgent. So is the demand 
for machines to help plant, culti- 
vate, and harvest your crops. But because of 
the pressing demands of war production, new 
farm machines are going to be harder to get. 


This simply means that farmers must take 
the best care of the farm machines they have. 
They must make their present equipment last 
longer. They must take care of everything until 
we win the Victory. 


Now, more than ever, it is good business to 
conserve your equipment. More than that, 
is your patriotic duty. Every machine you keep 
in working condition means that much more 
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GENUINE | 
@ Parts 


Ask the Dealer About Equipment 
You HAVE to Have—Now 





If you are “up against it” and really need new equipment 
for summer and fall, ask the International Harvester dealer 
to help you. He may have just what you want, or he may sug- 
gest a used machine. His reconditioned McCormick-Deering 
equipment has been carefully repaired and put in A-1 shape 
with Genuine IHC Parts and Service. You get full value 
when you buy new or used McCormick-Deering Tractors 
and Farm Machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTE 





material and manpower avail- 
able to make urgently needed 
guns, ships, planes, tanks, and 
ammunition. The money you 
save by keeping your equipment 
on the job is money to lend to 
Uncle Sam... money to buy WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS. That investment will DO A JOB FOR 
YOUR COUNTRY TODAY. Then, when the war 
is over and we return to the paths of peace, 
you will be in position to get the tractors and 
machines you’d like to buy now. 


IN WARTIME, KEEP AN EYE 
ON EVERYTHING! 


Know about lubrication and greasing; periodic inspections 
and adjustments; repainting; keeping bolts and rivets tight; 
replacement of worr parts. ... Protection against corrosion, 
warping, rotting, rodents, moisture, drying out. . . . Care of 
sheet metal and wooden parts. ... Care of canvases and cut- 
ter bars... . Care of belts, chains, clutches, springs, bearings. 
. .- Care and proper inflation of rubber tires. . . . Seasonal 
check-ups and storage, efficient housing of machines. ...Over- 
night protection. ... Use of owner’s manuals and instruction 
books. .. . Safety precautions. . . . The book offered you in the 
coupon below will help you keep an eye on everything. Keep it 
handy all year. Write for YOUR COPY today! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








YOUR FaRN 
EQUI PMs NT 


~~ FREE!-——a 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet: “Your Farm Equipment —Take 
Care of It and Make It Do.” 


Name 
R. R. , il ea 


7S , State 
ar 
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There's One in Every Family... 4 z-~ 
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THIS WORKING THE 
SWING SHIFT IS THE 
BERRIES ~ AFTER I 
GET OFF AT MIDNIGHT, 
MARGE AND ME'S GOIN’ 
DOWN TO THE JUKE 
JOINT AND DO A 
LITTLE JIVING ~- 
WANNA GRAB 


YOUR WREN AND \" . 
ae) 
\ — 








SO GRANNY BEGAN SERVING POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 

REGULARLY~~ AS A DELICIOUS CEREAL, AND IN SWELL 

BRAN MUFFINS! AND DID THEY RING THE BELL??? 
Look.... 





P FuNNy me Maen !! 
THING od $ Yeau / IT GIVES you = “M:, 

JOHNNY ON & WOLVES A CHANCE SUCH SUPER 
THE SWING § TO GOBBLE UP 
SHIFT~-~ THESE DEELISHUS 
HE'S EATING 
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There is one in every family 
who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra benefits 





¢ Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post's 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 


You'll all go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

I. Bran to help prevent constipation 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. 

2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 

for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 

3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 

petite, and steady nerves. 
Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 

























NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER-— 














ZANY ZOO—The Cobra 



























The cobra can sit in his basket 
and weave, 

Or he might get out of his basket 
and leave. 

If | had a cobra, which Heaven 
forbid, 

I'd want a large Hindu fo sit on 
the lid. 

I can't think of a thing | consider 
much worse’n 

Finding a cobra in bed with a 

person. 


Ax INVITATION to dinner had _ been 
sent to the newly settled physician. In re- 
ply, the hostess received an absolute! 
illegible letter. 

“If I were you,” suggested her husband, 
**T should take it to the druggist. Druggists 
can always read doctors’ letters, however 
badly they are written.” 

The druggist looked at the slip of note- 
paper, went into his dispensary and re- 
turned a few minutes later with a bottle, 
which he handed over the counter. 

“There you are, madam,” he said 
“That will be 75 cents.” 





The tired-looking man sat facing the 
divorce lawyer. “So you want a divore¢ 
from your wife,” said the attorney. “Aren't 
your relations pleasant?” 

“Mine are,” came the answer, “but 
hers are simply terrible!” 


Farmer’s Wife: “‘I’ll never go any place 
with you again as long as I live.” 

Farmer: ““Why? What did I do now?” 

Wife: ““You asked Mrs. Smith how her 
husband was standing the heat, and he’s 
been dead for two months!”’ 


A mother took her small son to the 
country and while there took him to an 
incubator to see some eggs hatch. Finally 
she said: “‘Isn’t it wonderful how the little 
chicks get out of the shell?” 

The little son said: ‘“That’s nothing. 











What I can’t figure out is how they get in 
there.” 
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AT LIFE 


give? 

Farmer: “Well, she just lacks a squinch 
of giving three gallons.” 

Iwo days later the buyer returned say- 
ing, “The cow I bought is not satisfactory. 
How much milk did you say she would 
give?” 

Farmer: “I said she just lacked a squinch 
of giving three gallons.” 

Buyer: “‘Well, how much is a squinch?” 

Farmer: “About a gallon and a half!” 


Customer: “Are those strictly fresh 
rors??? 


Grocer: “George, go feel if those eggs 
are cool enough to sell yet.” 


Her car stalled at the corner and the 
trafic light changed red, yellow, green; 
red, yellow, green. The polite policeman 
stepped up beside her car and asked: 
“What’s the matter, lady, ain’t we got any 
colors you like?” 


Mrs. Gabber: “Doctor, why does a 
small cavity feel so large to the tongue?” 
Dentist: “It’s just the natural tendency 
that your tongue has to exaggerate, I 


p? 
suppose: 





THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight! 


When Constable Jim Hastings went to 
ring the curfew bell at nine o’clock Satur- 
iy night during the Rodeo, he pulled the 
ype and nothing happened. It turned out 
some dude ranchers had run off with the 


A Reporter Reports 


George R. Bohannan, foreign corre- 
spondent, returned from Egypt last week. 
While covering the war situation he took 
time out to visit the River Nile, King Tut’s 
tomb, and the Pyramids. He had the 
privilege also, he said, of viewing a num- 
ber of rare Egyptian tummies.—Cleveland 
Ohio) Suburban News 


Unanimous Decision 


Miss Opal McNary won first prize for 
he most original costume at the Hi-Jinx 
lub annual masquerade dance Saturday 
night. Needless to say Miss McNary was 
pickled, as were her host of friends.— 
lo (Te x.) Globe 


, ut 


No Wonder! 


ran into a telegraph post while 
s the factory just as the night-shirt 
coming off.—Winnipeg (Can.) Tribune 


Take a Bow, Mother Nature 


After all, we are largely as Nature 
made us, and Prime Minister Churchill’s 
mile was born with him, just as were 

mg cigar and his inherent love of 


eedom.—Boston (Mass.) Post 


Buyer: “How much milk does your cow 
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SURE YOU INFAL 
00 PLAY SAFE 


with your throat! 


You can’t avoid some inhaling—but you can avoid worry 
about throat irritation, even when you do inhale. 








Doctors who compared the 
leading favorite cigarettes 
report that: 











SMOKE OF THE FOUR 
OTHER LEADING POPU- 
LAR BRANDS AVERAGED 
MORE THAN THREE 





TIMES AS IRRITATING — 
AND THEIR IRRITATION 
LASTED MORE THAN 













FIVE TIMES AS LONG 




















—AS THE STRIKINGLY 
CONTRASTED PHILIP 
MORRIS! 


When you smoke 
PHILIP MorRIs, you 
enjoy finer tobaccos 
— plus this exclusive 
proved protection! 








PHILIP MORRIS 


AMERICAS FINEST CICARETIE 













































Give your horses 
and mules the com- 
fort and protection of 
Ta-pat-co collar pads 
and they will repay you 
many times over wit 
more and better work. 
Protect shoulders and 
prevent collar choke with Ta-pat-co 
—the collar pad with rust-proofed 
RED books. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 
with rust-proofed RED hooks 


TAPAT-CO \€ 






COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 





a ctaaey IS WHAT / 


AWAY (iii CALL FAST RUE 


Doctor’s Way Acts Instantly! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
Stantly stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
pressure; send pain flying. 
Ease tight shoes; prevent 
corns and sore toes. Sep- 
arate Medications included 
for quickly removing 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 


















METAL SAWING 
MADE EASY NOW! 


You'll quickly learn 
master machinists’ tricks of handling 
hack sows with this 20-page illus- 
trated booklet of time and money- 
saving hints on selection, use, care of 
blades and frames. 5-cent bargain 
ot hordwore stores or send dime 
with coupon to cover handling, moil- . 
ing direct. 

















Clemson Bros., Inc., Dept. F7- Middletown, N. Y. 
Enclosed is dime for “Metal Cutting” booklet, postpaid 


Nome 





Address — 





Published by makers of STAR Hock Saw Blodes, 


frames, Band Sows, Clemson D-17 Lawn Machine 





KILLS 


O 4 ite Red Mites 
Bed Bugs 
For Colds mi HA —- end other eee a. Kills red 


ed bugs, blu and similar 
Spray 1000 


ae ye a common arden sprayer. One treat- 
Chickens 


— 
ment ‘usually lasts for mont! 
for 50¢ 


FOR COLDS—Spray thick mist in poult peuse 
several aes : 7 and above birde af nig! 


jar dealer or 


TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 








BE YOUR OWN BOSS 


STEADY WORK—BIG PAY _ 
With the VEW 


GEHL One-Motor & 


PORTABLE FEED MILL 
Start your own paying business grinding feed. Small invest- 
ment. One special motor operates both truck and mill--always 
warmed up. Lighter, ow te -direct drive. oe Ret big prof- 
its. Terms to responsible parties. Write t« for particulars. 


GEHL BROS, MFG, CO., Dept. PG-501, West Bend, Wis, et. 1867 














What Will the Harvest Be? 


hooks pressed together in a vise to compen- 
sate for the wear that has occurred. Run 
chains as loose as possible without whip- 
ping. 

Do the ends of the elevator canvas slats 
catch? Then the elevators are out of square. 
All binders have an adjustment for truing. 

What about the size of the bundles? Oc- 
casional or frequent small bundles mean 
the clearance between the dog and stop 
arm is too great, the faces have worn slop- 
ing, or the trip-tension spring needs re- 
placement or tightening. The trip-tension 
spring was put on your binder to regulate 
the tightness of bundles. Occasional or 
frequent large bundles mean that the dog, 
dog spring, and dog driver need replace- 
ment. Loosening the trip spring is only a 
temporary remedy. 


How does the machine tie? The seats of 
tying troubles are the needle, twine ten- 
sion, and binder head. There are several 
adjustments that should be checked each 
year, the more important of which are 
shown by the illustrations on page 14. 
Attempts to set them by guess are seldom 
satisfactory. Consult your instruction book. 
Twine available this year may be smaller 
than that used in the past. If so, all tensions 
will need resetting. If adjustments are 
properly set, tying parts are free from rust, 
and twine of fairly uniform size is used, not 
more than four bundles should be missed 
during a day’s work. 

There are other operation principles 
that will help, too! Combining should not 
be started until the grain is dead ripe, 
which is usually seven to 10 days after 
starting the binder. Wheat should crack 
between your teeth, the groat of oats should 
pop out when pressed with the fingernail, 
and it should take a knife blade to crack 
barley kernels. In addition, if the threshed 
grain feels damp, it has too much moisture 
for storage without heating. 

In many sections there will be a large 
increase in the demand for custom com- 
bining. The seasonal capacity of the small- 
er combines can be increased by windrow- 
ing the grain. This also removes many of 
the combining headaches of the “trouble 
crops,” particularly oats and barley, and 
pacifies the farmer who cannot wait until 
the standing grain is ready for combining 
before going in the field. Grain properly 
windrowed is as safe as grain in the shock. 
A simple and inexpensive method of wind- 
rowing is to use an old binder with the 
packers, needle, and total binding mecha- 
nism removed. A sheet of metal, with a 
specially constructed trough to feed off the 
grain, is fastened to the deck. Drawings 
and specifications for conversion to a 
windrower may be secured from the Innes 
Company, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

For heavy stands, the converted binder 
used should be approximately of the same 
width of cut as the combine; for medium 
to light stands it may be considerably larg- 
er. It should preferably have the cutter bar 
on the opposite side from the combine. In 
many cases, pickup guards, spaced six 
inches apart or closer, can be used in place 
of a rotary attachment to pick up the 
windrow (Successful Farming, July, 1941). 
A windrow-spreader attachment will dis- 
tribute the grain over the entire width of 
the cylinder. 

Don’t start too early in the morning, run 
too late at night, or get in the field too soon 
after a shower. These three don’ ts indicate 
that the tractor driver is an important cog 











Continued from pa 





in the operation. He should be an 
mature, and experienced individual. ] 
secure maximum capacity without 
loading, he must match the forward 
speed or width of cut with the gra 
good driver keeps his attention on 
things: sound of the motor driving th« 
bine, height of cut, the thickness of 

and condition of grain ahead of the « 
bar. 

Put the straw thru the machine as nearly 
whole as possible. Chopping it in ¢ 
cylinder forms a blanket on which th 
grain or seed rides thru. The less weed 
and other green material are squashed, 
better. Use as few concaves, as 
clearance, and run the cylinder as s] 
possible and still thresh the grain from 1 
heads. 

Proper speed of the various parts is « 
sential. Don’t guess. Get a speed indica 
keep it with the machine and use it. | 
the manufacturer’s instructions on speed; 
and other settings for different crops 
field conditions. Equip your combin« 
extension pickup guards if you want to g 
that down crop. They are something that 
once used you will not want to do without 
The spring floating type that follows t 
contour of the ground gives best results 
Put them on about a foot apart. They 
not interfere in standing grain. 

Your combine is primarily designed ' 
head and thresh grain. If you want t! 
straw, too, other problems crop up. Put- 
ting thru a lot of straw increases th 
chances for grain losses and reduces t! 
acreage capacity of the machine—but 
can be done. Because of the difficulty i 
getting capacity while doing a satisfact 
job, many Northeastern operators cut tl 
grain as Close to the heads as possible, ther 
harvest the straw by mower and side-de- 
livery rake. The straw is gathered by us 
of a hay loader or field pickup baler, th: 
latter receiving considerable favor becaus 
of the ease with which the straw can be 
stored and handled. 

Finally, always bear in mind that y 
combine will cut and crush flesh too. Don’t 
take a chance. Disengage the power take- 
off or clutch before adjusting, oiling, 
cleaning the machine. When taking spe 
readings or checking some part, be sur 
responsible individual is at the clutch 
Never work on a running machine alone. | 
short, the best formula is to equip your 
machine with a set of brains—yours! END 





PRIVATE KORNE 





“STOP cracking your chewing 
gum—you're driving us nuts!” 
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Pontiac Reports to the Nation 
on Arms Production! 





On April 30th, at 11:50 P.M., Pontiac de- 
livered its mmmmth automatic anti-aircraft 
cannon to the United States Navy. 


4 


The contract covering this important war 
assignment called for the production of only 


y 


am guns up to that date. rd 





ABLE TO disintegrate dive bombers with a spray of 


explosive shells, the ME cannon was once the 
hand-made dream of a SB ordnance wizard. Today, 
guns of the same type—but officially recognized as better 
built and less expensive—are being pressed into imme- 
diate service on the fighting ships of the U.S. Navy, 
the Ml Navy and on Sm that sail the 
seven seas. 

The attainment of volume production on this desper- 
ately wanted weapon is but one salient in Pontiac’s 
production of arms. Concurrently, Pontiac men are at 
work on six additional assignments involving the ele- 
ments of victory on land, afloat and in the air. 

Assignment No.2 calls for the production of a 
total of ZZ! G8 G8 mm. anti-aircraft guns for the 
U.S. Army. In a @li-acre plant, tooling is proceeding, 
ahead of schedule, which calls for the delivery of the 
first gun before 7! | st. 

Far exceeding in complexity either of the foregoing 
is Pontiac assignment No. 3—one of the most compli- 
cated instruments of attack developed in the history of 
warfare. Comprising over 4300 separate parts, its 
production in quantity is a challenge which we at 
Pontiac have eagerly accepted. Previously, its maximum 
total production in this country was at a rate of only 
@™ a month. According to schedule, we will be pro- 
ducing Mill a day before SE 1st, 1948. 
Supplementing these major activities are 3 others, 


3 Thus, Pontiac deliveries of these vitally- 

needed weapons have exceeded the rate 

of production specified in the contract 

bs by 12 times and the time specification by 
7 months. et Si 


widely different in character—each calling for special 
organization, facilities and personnel. 

They involve respectively: the current production of 
Mumm heavy-duty MMMM engine inter-assemblies a 
month—which will be quadrupled in @™& months; the 
manufacture of vital transport mechanisms at a rate of 
Wm a day; the production of @™ large tank unit- 
assemblies a week in an especially tooled Ml-acre 
plant; and, finally, the crating each 24-hours for over- 
seas shipment of MMM heavy-duty military vehicles 
being produced by an allied member of the General 
Motors family. 

This is Pontiac’s first report to the Nation on its 
progress to date in the production of arms for victory. 
In making it, we salute the men on the far-flung battle 
lines, to whose valor and self-sacrifice we all owe so 
much ... and whose deeds serve as a constant inspi- 
ration to greater effort on our part. 


Seeking to cooperate fully in the war 
effort, Pontiac has voluntarily cen- gh My 
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TSALKRAFT 


Portable SILOS 


More silage means MORE 
10] 454 4, 19)-4:14 29 MILK, MORE MEAT. Put 

up plenty! SISALKRAFT 
Portable Silos are quickly, easily built in any 
size from 12 to 200 tons — wherever most con- 
venient to fill and feed out. Use it as your reg- 
ular silo or as a supple- 
ment to your permanent 
silo. Tested and proved 
for 10 years — over 250,- 
000 have been built. No 
f , big investment, no spe- 
WEIS SASEUE cial tools or equipment. 
ask your The SISALKRAFT Co. 
dealer write 203 V West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 


Get FREE 


for samples ; 


literature 





Be YYS and Girls! It’s really very simple to 
raise prize-winning livestock and poultry that 
cops blue ribbons at fairs when you know 
how. In “Tips That Make Tops!” an ex- 
perienced showman tells you what you want 
to know about winning prizes with your 
dairy calves, baby beeves, club colts, lambs, 
pigs, and poultry. Each leaflet is the result 
of actual experience in successful fitting and 
showing—boiled down in short, meaty para- 
graphs easy to understand and follow. Com- 
plete step-by-step directions from farm lot to 
show ring! 

Already thousands of boys and girls have 
found this series of actual money value for 
just a few hours of their spare time. Ordered 
singly, each leaflet costs 3 cents, but you 
can save money by ordering the complete set 
for only 10 cents. You’ll never invest a dime 
more profitably! 


1. Dairy Calves......3c¢ 5. Club Lambs 
2. Baby Beeves and Pure- 6. Club Poultry 

bred Heifers. -...3c 7. The Junior Livestock 
3. The Club Pig . & re 
4. Club Colts. . . 3c Entire series......10c 


When sending in your order, please be 
certain your complete name, rural route 
number, city, and state are listed. For these 
helpful hints on winning blue ribbon prizes, 
write today to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2107 Meredith Building, 


MAKES ANY BULL SAFE 


Combined Bull Halter and Con- 
troller tames any bull. Turn your 
herd sire out with complete safe- 
ty. Stops fence jumpers. Saves 
work, feed. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Don't risk life and limb— 
act today! 


WR 
FOR FREE RUSSELL & COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 








BOOKLET Dept. 23, Fiattevilte. Wis. 


SHOP ana SPORT 


Swimming-hole Fun 


Tue next time you wish it weren’t so 
far to a swimming pool in town, start 
figuring how you can fix up a swim- 
ming hole in the pasture creek. A little 
planning, some work on rainy after- 
noons and evenings, and you can turn 
out a nifty layout. 

“But there isn’t a hole down there 
deep enough to let us have any fun,” 
you say. All right, dam the creek. And 
if you think of dams in terms of con- 
crete and reinforcing bars, there’s a sur- 
prise in store. Because right off, we'll 
start with a dam easy to make and good 
for at least a season. 

Choose a spot just below where you 
want your swimming hole and dig a 
trench in line in each creek bank, 
choosing if possible a place where the 
banks are close together and rather 
steep. Dig these below the water level. 
As a rule, the distance from end to end 
shouldn’t be more than 12 or 15 feet, 
including two or more feet of length in 
each bank. Cut poles, straight and of 
sufficient length; trim off the branches; 
then stack them one on top of the other 
in the trench as shown in Figure 1. 
Put a slightly curved pole on the top 
with the center lower than the ends so 
that this latter will form a sort of spill- 
way for the overflow water. 

When the trench has been filled, 
pack earth firmly around the ends up 
to the top. All this time the water has 
been trickling merrily thru the bars. 
Next, pack straw (the kind you get 
from the bottom of old strawstacks is 
best), hay, or leaves tightly against the 
upstream side of the dam. Then, and 
you'll want to work quickly here, face 
this matting of straw with clay packed 
down well (Figure 2). As the water 
rises, watch for leaks and patch them. 
Eventually the water will back up and 
rise far enough that it will begin to 
trickle over the top. This type of dam is 
especially good for the small brook or 
creek which doesn’t have an excessive 
flow. The water will probably be 
muddy for a few days, but it will clear 
up in time. 

During this period you can pull 
weeds along the shore, gravel or sand 
one place to form a sort of beach, and 
make the spot spic and span for the 
fun to come. 


A Good Pond Float. Now that you’ve 
got a full pond, you’ll want to make a 
float or raft to poke about up- and 
downstream on. A simple raft is noth- 
ing more than some logs lashed together. 
But usually it takes quite a few stout 
ones to provide sufficient buoyancy. 
A better plan is shown in Figure 3. 

Two logs are cut for each end. Space 
them about 12 inches apart and either 
nail to them or lash with wire a solid 
flooring of trimmed saplings as shown. 
Lift one corner at a time and place 
the oil drums in position, then lash 
them securely with wire as the sketch 
suggests. If the saplings are rough, you 


can lay a sheet of old composition roofing 
on top and tack the edges. Old flooring 
will also serve. This float will easily sup- 
port three to five people. 


Rigging the Diving Board. You may 
be able to do some fancy diving from the 
bank or raft, but a good diving board is 
always better. About the only cost will be 
for the plank. This should be two inches 
thick, 12 inches wide, and 14 or 16 feet 
long. Figure 4 shows a cross section 


LOGS IN PLACE 
TO BE PACKED 
FULL OF EARTH 
HAY - STRAW 


OR MANURE 


1. Poles calked with straw and good clay 
mud make a very satisfactory dam. Pick a 
spot where stream is narrow, banks are steep 


NEW WATER LEVEL 


BANK FILL \ eo 
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2. After poles are set in trenches, ends are 
packed firmly with dirt. Calking is then 
added. Muddy water will clear in a few days 


3° LOGS 


OLD SHEET ROOFING| 
OR LUMBER 


oR 2° SAPLINGS 


3. This float, made of four old oil drums, 
some poles, and a little wire, will support 
five people, is equally good for diving or rest 


2K12 X 16-0 PLANK 
GRAVEL 
; ey: \ \ 











4. Diving board. Be sure to use a good stout 
plank which is free from knots, and sand it 
carefully to avoid any danger of splinters 
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a good installation which isn’t too much 
work. Bury one end of the plank in the 
bank with field stones on top for added 
weight, and soil packed above these to 
round off the ground surface. 

Set two posts in the bank, snug against 
each side of the plank, and lash with wire 
a cross member just below to stiffen the 
plank. A couple of spikes should be used in 
each end of the cross member also. Trim 
off the grass over the bank end of the 
plank and spread a two-inch layer of 
cravel if available (straw or grass if not); 
and after sanding or trimming off any 
splinters in the plank it is ready to use. 
The plank should slope slightly upward 
and point toward the deepest part of the 
pool. There should always be several feet 
of water for diving purposes, carefully lo- 
cated in advance. 


A Pond Swing. If the pool is spacious, 
you'll find a swing a lot of fun. You'll 
quickly learn to do all sorts of stunts on it. 
First step in construction is cutting and 
trimming two long, straight poles (pref- 
erably over 20 feet long). Lash a cross 
brace the same size as the poles to them at 
one end; fasten four guy wires to the junc- 
tions of poles and brace. 

The two ropes that hold the swing are 
five-eighths inch in diameter, firmly tied 
to the cross brace and to a two-foot, fork- 
handle section which serves as the swing. 
Whittle shallow grooves around each end 
of the swing so there won’t be any danger 
of the ropes’ slipping off. 

Sharpen the two long poles, then raise 
the whole assembly by pulling on the guy 
wires (you’ll probably need a helper for 
this part of the job). Sink the sharpened 
ends into the creek bed till the poles stand 
firm. Then drive two stakes on each bank 
for the guy wires, well apart so the swing 
will be braced four ways. With someone 
checking the poles to see that they stand 
vertically, cinch up the guy wires until 
they are taut and hold without wobble. END 


Sheep Farmer 
[ Continued from page 77 | 


ing “more sheep”’ to the farmers for several 
years. These states have considerably more 
roughage than grain, a ratio which is ideal 
for sheep-raising, and they have the milder 
winter necessary for the raising of the early, 
higher-priced lambs. 

However, the flocks are necessarily 
smaller there. Since they now produce only 
a small percent of the nation’s wool and 
mutton supply, even a considerable ex- 
pansion over a period of time in those 
states would not seriously affect prices of 
these products. 

In fact, for these more southern states, 
R. J. Eggert of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Kansas State Col- 
lege is recommending that farmers who 
want to start now to feed livestock should 
select sheep to use in their feeding program 
rather than hogs or beef cattle. In other 
words, he is saying that when it comes to a 
choice between feeding cattle, hogs, or 
sheep—the sheep, in his opinion, are rela- 
uvely a safer bet. 

[hat may be true under the peculiar 
conditions of the more southern states, but 
for the Cornbelt as a whole (and neigh- 
boring states as well), I believe that “think 
in terms of a long-time program” should 
be the keynote. 

Above all, don’t rush out and buy any 
$14 ewes. That would be a lot to lose! END 





GRAMBPIG 
SPARK PLU 








Peak engine performance is only pos- 
sible with peak spark plug perform- 
ance. That’s why Champion Spark 
Plugs are rating so high in all motor- 
ized equipment enlisted in the cause 
of victory. 





What mileage does your speed- 
ometer show? If it’s over 10,000 
miles, how long since your spark 
plugs have been checked? All 
spark plugs, including those used 
in trucks, tractors and other farm 
equipment, should be tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals. Old, 
worn-out, or carbon encrusted 
spark plugs may continue to func- 
tion but why keep on wasting gas, 
and handicap performance when 
new ones will soon pay for them- 
selves and restore maximum econ- 
omy and efficiency? 











More Vital - 
More Dependable 
than ever / 








Here is the sign of a dependable dealer. He 
will gladly test your spark plugs. If you need 
new ones, remember only Champion Spark 
Plugs have the patented Sillment seal which 
banishes troublesome and wasteful leakage, 
common to ordinary spark plugs, 


TO SAVE GASOLINE e KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 










































































Although more sorely needed than 
ever before—Butler Stee! Bins can- 
not be supplied. The steel and zinc 
of which they are made are so vital 
for victory they cannot be spared. 
Until ButlerSteel Bins come march- 
ing back, it is necessary to make 
the best possible use of temporary 
storage facilities — and to give present 
steel bins and other Ivani farm 
equipment just a little more care to 
make them last longer. With this in view, 
Butler has just published a handy notebook 
containing many helpful farm facts. It’s FREE. 


-—--—— — MAIL THE COUPON NOW! — —-¥— 





| BUTLER MANUFACTURING company | 


j 1211 Eastern Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
911 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Send FREE new Butler Combination farm facts and 
handy notebook. 














@ Help chicks and young birds grow eRe 
and develop. Give them TONAX in 
their mash. Especially after an attack 
of any disease. And as a tonic and conditioner. Con- 
tains mild astringents to help relieve Enteritis; also 
blood building elements. Tonax helps control intes- 
tinal parasites. It provides trace minerals and reliable 
stimulants. For layers too. Inexpensive and conve- 
nient. 2-lb. can enough for 400 chicks for a month, 
75c. At your Lee Dealer or postpaid from 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Omaha, Nebr. 
Manufacturers of 
GERMOZONE, ACIDOX, GIZZARD CAPSULES 
and other LEE POULTRY REMEDIES 











RBooka~—Beet Cattie, by Snapp. A highly author 
tative work covering the general subject of the 


cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feeds 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4.00. 


Send money to Successful Farming. 





A 
DASH IN FEATHERS ..\<° “0 SASTHER 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 





Books—Productive Sheep Husbandry, by W. ¢ 
Coffey. Here you have the information on sheep yo 





u 


have been looking for—fiock management, market- 
ing of sheep and wool, the real information the 
sheepman must have if the flock is to prosper. Re- 
vised edition. Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $3.00. 


Send money to Successful Farming. 











~ Dupp ROTARY SCRAPE 


Easiest operating Scraper made. 
Leads and dumps ferward and 
backward. ony exclusive 
features! FREE! Five days trial. 

Write for details and literature. 


DUPLEX CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Dept. 36, East Omaha, Nebraska 






—— 
Low as $50 





Books—Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl. Di- 





rections for sharpening and maintaining farm tools, 


a lot of information for the price—$1.00. 
money to Successful Farming. 


Send 












By L. A. Wilhelm, 


Purdue University 


FarMERS to the rescue! From far out 
on the grassy range comes a plaintive 
SOS. Henrietta Pullet ain’t doin’ so well. 

Yes, there’s been a slip-up, and a 
maiden’s in distress. Farmer Jones had 
quite a spell of “chicken fever”’ last spring 
when he bought his day-old stock, and 
what he didn’t do for those little balls of 
fluff wasn’t worth doing. He had the 
“fever” good and proper, and it lasted 
several weeks. 

But just about corn-planting time he 
got busy, so busy that his fever left him 
cold, and he dropped those growing 
pullets like a hot potato. And now they’re 
truly orphans on the range. 

What Farmer Jones did or didn’t do is 
easy to understand. Anyone who’s been 
thru the mill can tell you why these 
young pullets got the brush-off and were 
left to root for themselves. But staring us 
in the face is the unmistakable fact that 
you have to raise the pullets before you 
can get the eggs. 

Putting the matter in military terms, 
these growing pullets are “‘inductees”’ in 
training to join the hens on the firing line 
of the egg-producing front. Unless prop- 
erly fed, cared for, and housed they can- 
not be expected to stand up under the 
heavy duty of active service. 

If you haven’t removed cockerels al- 
ready, do it now. That should include 
retarded pullets, too. By doing this you 
can save yourself considerable grief from 
overcrowding and range contamination. 

Teaching Henrietta Pullet to roost at 
an early age isn’t a bad idea, either. A 
little time spent in providing six inches of 
roosting space per pullet during the 
summer will prevent many common 
troubles. It will eliminate crowding and 
the resulting “‘sweating’’ so common on 
countless farms. Actually chickens do not 
*‘sweat.”’ When a house is crowded and 


First the Pullet, 
Then the Egg 

































These likely looking pullets are enjoying a good growing ration out on range. Their owner 
is employing every practical means of insuring steady development, for he realizes that 
avoidance of a summer slump will result in heavier egg production during the months ahead 





ventilation poor, there is a condensatio1 
of moisture in the air. The chickens com: 
out wet in the morning and then become 
chilled. The crowding causes bare-backs 
and runty birds. 

It’s quite true that a 10- by 12-foot 
colony brooder house is adequate for 30! 
day-old chicks, but don’t fool yoursel! 
when they reach two pounds. One hun- 
dred to 125 is plenty then. 


REAL elbow room at the feed hopper is 
three inches of space per pullet, or tw 
six-foot hoppers for each 100 birds. Fight- 
ing for room at the dining table causes 
many timid pullets to become runts 
rather than profitable egg factories 
While it is good husbandry to alloy 
pullets to clean up all their feed occasion- 
ally, especially after a rain, hoppers 
should never be allowed to remain empty; 
very long. 

Fresh air? Now as ever. You’ll get it by 
taking out those brooder house windows 
and opening rear ventilators. 

Next to air, water is the cheapest thing 
you can give them. To utilize a pound ol 
feed properly, a pullet requires at least 
two pounds of water. Large containers 
and range watering devices save labor, 
feed, and pullets. Water need not be cool 
but it should be plentiful and always 
available. 





SHADE —how they love it. Many poul- 
trymen rightly object to use of orchards 
or dense woods, particularly when th 
sun cannot penetrate. However, an 
orchard or woods on a well-drained, 
sunny slope is excellent. 

The favorite shade of many Midwest- 
ern farmers is a cornfield adjoinin 
good alfalfa range. This usually combines 
the best elements of both pasture and 
shade for pullets. The pullet range should 
be isolated. 

A well-drained range isolated from 
mature stock can well be a pullet para- 
dise. Pasture provid- [ Continued on page 39 










At 


AN HOUR! 


ee only 4c an hour while 
vital jobs wait! Jobs which would 
pay him far more! For pumping, 
carrying, or hauling water is espe- 
cially unprofitable now that labor is 
scarce and costly. 

Let a Fairbanks-Morse Water 
System do these time-stealing, low- 
pay jobs for a few cents a day. 

It will give you big increases in 
farm profits. Why? Because you'll 


have extra hours 
for the best-paying 
work. And because 
all animals and 
poultry are more 
productive, more profitable, when 
periodic watering is replaced with 
an ever-available supply. 


READY TO PLUG IN 


Many Fairbanks-Morse Water Sys- 
tems come to you ready to use. 
No special wiring or auxiliary 
equipment is required. Just plug 
into a light socket and couple to 
your supply and distribution 








The Only Complete Line of HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


we 


pipe lines. Then you’re set for 
years of dependable, profitable 
service. There is a size and type 
for every need, at surprisingly 
low cost. 


SEE THE DEALER 
WHO DISPLAYS 
THIS SIGN 


Because the F-M 

line includes all 

types and a full 

range of sizes, your 

F-M Water System 

dealer has no desire but to recommend the 

most suitable unit for your particular con- 

ditions and needs. See him before you buy. 

Send coupon for name of nearest dealer. 
Other F-M Farm Equipment which in- 

crease farm productivity and save labor: 

**Z’’ ENGINES, LIGHT PLANTS, HAMMER 

MILLS, WINDMILLS, W ASHING 

MACHINES, AND IRONERS. 


FREE! water system manuat 
Gives clear, concise, authoritative 
advice on selecting, installing and 
operating water systems. May pre- 
vent costly errors. Mark coupon 
for your free copy. 


fF ®2eeeeee28e088888882888222828288 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. Gi124 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 











SHALLOW WELL 
EJECTOR TYPE 


Need not be placed 
over the well, Capac- 
ities, 290 to 800 gal- 
lons per hour. Illus- 
trated— new model 
with motor and 
Pump mounted 
above floor for easy 
floor cleaning. 


DEEP WELL 

EJECTOR TYPE 
Need not be placed 
over the well, Only 
one moving part. \- 
to 5-hp. motor sizes; 
capacities to 5500 
a. p. h. Includes 
pump-to-tank pip- 
ing, fully automatic 
controls, 


SHALLOW WELL 
PISTON TYPE 


Capacities, 200, 375, 
500, and 600 arr 
per hour. ide 
choice of tank sizes. 
Pictured—Model 
200-8, with double- 
acting piston pump 
and electric motor, 
Fully automatic. 


DEEP WEL 
PISTON TYPE 


Pumps on both up- 
stroke and down- 
stroke...more water 
at less power cost. 
Capacities, 160 to 
010g. p. h. at depths 
from 22 to 600 feet. 
Available also for 
engine drive. 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 


() Please send, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of the F-M Water System Manual, 


() Send name of my nearest F-M dealer. 


() Send information on the following F-M 
farm equipment 


Name 


Address 


Town or City 
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Also Manufacturers of Fairbanks Scales, 
Famed for Accuracy for 112 Years. 


Win Canada, Address the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 








Who’s Going to 
Enslave “Who”? 


This worker's answer is ‘‘no one’! In plants and on 
farms, he and other grim Americans are working 
and sweating for Freedom, standing solidly be- 
hind their buddies ‘‘over there’! Millions of these 
men Rely on Reliance Big Yank Work Shirts and 
Pants for extra wear and comfort on the job—just 
as our armed forces rely on Reliance-Made Para- 
chutes, Mechanics’ Suits, Fatigue Uniforms, Pants 
and Shirts, Underwear, Sailors’ White Jumpers 


and Trousers. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The later Saly! 
PARACHUTES 
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“The Interesting Story of 
Parachutes." Bookletby Captain 
Roger Don Rae, parachute ex- 
pert, telling how parachutes are 
used for peacetime, military 
and stunt purposes. How they 
are made and how they work. 
Just send postcard to Dept. S-1. 








Let Color Save 


You Cash 
[ Continued from page 


tons to the acre, or a total of 40 tons of 
limestone. This would have cost you near! 
$100, counting your labor. And remembe: 
that too much lime in your soil is something 
like too much sugar in your coffee: after 
you’ve really got it sweet it won’t get any 
sweeter with more sugar. On the other 
hand, you may have thought your whole 
40-acre field was sweet and sowed clover. 
which failed because the soil was sour. The 
amount you spent for seed could buy 
several tons of limestone, available for crops 
to come as well. 


A GOOD lime application made according 
to an accurate test will probably last for 10 
or 15 years, say the soils specialists, but it’s 
a good idea to test every eight to 10 years 
because it’s better for the soil to be safe 
than “soury.” 

Many states use the indicator methods 
as illustrated by the powder-indicator 
test, which was developed to run pH tests 
in the field in a test tube. If the test shows 
purple, the soil is alkaline; blue indicates 
neutral; blue-green shows slightly acid; 
and yellow indicates a very acid soil. 

Of the tests which farmers can make 
themselves, those for available phosphorus 
are probably next in importance. The 
ready-mixed solutions for making phos- 
phorus tests are available thru county 
agents or experiment stations, or they may 
be purchased from reliable chemical estab- 
lishments. The same systematic plan of 
getting samples as for the acidity test is 
recommended by R. H. Bray, who de- 
veloped the phosphorus test used in Illinois: 
Put one part of soil into a test tube, add 
seven times as much solution, shake about 
half a minute, let settle for 30 minutes, 
then add seven drops of a second solution 
and stir with a tin rod until no more color 
appears. If the test shows no blue, the soil 
is very low in available phosphorus; if light 
blue-green, phosphorus is somewhat mor 
available; if light blue, soil has medium 
amount; if deep blue, soil is high in phos- 
phorus. A map showing phosphorus de- 
ficiencies may be made in the same manner 
as the acidity map, using a blue pencil. 
An Illinois pamphlet describing the tests 
in more detail is available. 

Altho it isn’t so easy or practical for 
farmers to make their own potash and 
nitrate tests, it’s a help to farmers to know 
that the same principles as in the acidity 
test apply in preparing samples to be sent 
or taken to the county agent or experiment 
station. Fewer potash tests are made in the 
Midwest because deficiencies are less com- 
mon in this area than in Eastern and 
Southern states. 


0; COURSE it’s true there’s no magic way 
to build up soil preparedness overnight to 
enable farmers to produce maximum yields 
during the emergency. But the test-tube 
analysis is probably the most reliable guide 
to help them find their fertility needs 

The real success of soil testing is best ex- 
pressed in the story about one farmer who 
went to a community testing meeting ‘“‘just 
to watch,” but became so interested he 
hurried home and got some samples to 
test. This was the beginning of a testing 
program which eventually covered his 
entire 160-acre farm. Like thousands of 
other farmers, he followed the advice ol 
his ‘‘crystal gazing”’ and let the colors sav‘ 
him cash. END 
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first the Pullet 
[ Continued from page 36 | 
ing green feed thru season is desirable. 
Keep ’em growing. A good growing 
mash before them at all times gets best 
results. Feed grain in hoppers. Thruout the 
Cornbelt a safe recommendation is that at 
least half of the grain be yellow corn. Hop- 
per feeding of yellow corn as the only grain, 
when fed with mash, is satisfactory. 
Many farmers inquire each _ year, 
“Should I buy a commercial feed or mix 
my own mash?” Many formulas are avail- 
able from agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. When mixed and fed ac- 
cording to instructions they will produce 
highly satisfactory results. 


Tue major point in consideration should 
be, “Do I have the time, equipment, 
ability, and inclination to mix my own 
feed?” You will find on the market stand- 
ard commercial feeds with satisfactory 
records of performance back of them. Feed 
according to directions. After all, the 
reason better pullets are not grown in 
many cases is lack of feed and not kind of 
feed. Give ’em all they want all the time. 

[hat’s quite a machine you’re building 
out there on the range, Mister. What you 
put into her now will come back later with 
compound interest. There’s just one thing 
to remember: if you want eggs later, you'll 
have to produce now the kind of a pullet 
that can do the job. END 


Is There a THIEF 
in Your Herd? 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


cows has been withheld from the market, 
resulting in immediate improvement in 
quality. 

“Mobilize for miastitis’—this might 
well be the war cry thruout the state of 
Illinois as these dairymen and allies gird 
their loins for the gigantic battle ahead. 
Altho mastitis control in isolated herds 
had been under way since 1937, it was not 
until early this year that it assumed an 
accelerated pace to keep step with the 
present war effort. 

Realizing that increased demand for 
dairy products can be met in a large 
measure by each dairyman thru improved 
methods of management, leaders and co- 
operators are endeavoring to make avail- 
able a herd program to every farmer who 
wants to participate. The co-operative 
program is being developed around the 
problems which are brought to the at- 
tention of university specialists by dairy- 
men and veterinarians. From numerous 
meetings held thruout the state the infor- 
mation is carried to the fellow who is 
actually milking cows. 

[his program is centered around three 
points: herd management, early diagnosis, 
and treatment. Management is essential 
to prevention, and in no other disease is 
prevention so dependent on the owner. 

Yes, this is the important job of the 
dairyman. It includes balanced rations; 
improved breeding programs; clean sta- 
bles, milkers, and cows; production of 
lean milk; and maintaining herds free 

m tuberculosis, cowpox, foul foot, and 
Bang’s disease. Furthermore, it also im- 

s prompt quarantining of sick animals, 
disinfection of premises, and diagnosis. 
hese stable-management measures are 

‘sic in any dairy-herd health program. 
Insofar as mastitis is concerned, it means 



































































This is the sailor 
who has to eat to 
fight— 





This is the farmer 
who has to grow the 
food== 





This is the Sinclair 
man who can help the 
farmer. How? By 
supplying Sinclair 
fuels and lubricants 
to keep farm ma-= 
chinery running. 





WITH farm labor scarce, with new farm . 
machinery hard to get, with breakdowns 
to be avoided —— now, more than ever 
before, you'll need a complete line of 
dependable Sinclair products. Just phone 
or write your local Sinclair agent. His 
trucks cover farm routes each week. 








SINCLAIR 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY 











It’s in knowing what to look for! 


UDGING a life insurance company, 

like judging stock, is in knowing 
what to look for. Send a greenhorn out 
to buy a steer and he’s likely to find it 
mighty hard to make a choice. But once 
you've learned to look for rectangular 
body, short neck, short legs and points 
like that, you won’t go far wrong. 

Judging a life insurance company is, 
in some ways, a lot more complicated 
than judging a steer. Its ‘“‘outsides”’ 
don’t tell you as much about its “in- 
sides” as a steer’s do. 

But there are a few points you (and 
every buyer of life insurance) can know 
...and a few more that a good agent 
can help you understand. In the first 
place, check up on what people-in-the- 

know think of 
the company. 
Here at North- 
western Mutual, 
for instance, we 


“ 700,000 POLICYHOLDERS. 


ware THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE 


$150 to $250 A MONTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY . 


have about 700,000 folks who already 
own Northwestern Mutual life insur- 
ance and have had a chance to learn 
about the company from the inside. 
We think it means something that 
these folks account for nearly half of 
our new business each year. 


They can tell you something else 
about this company, too. Northwestern 
Mutual policyholders aren’t easy-come, 
easy-go people. Last year, for instance, 
97.32% of our policyholders continued 
their insurance in force... 


Another thing: It’s not often that you 
get high quality at low cost, but it’s 
true with Northwestern Mutual life in- 
surance. It’s true because the very con- 
servatism that has made this company 
so safe has made it possible to pass along 
more economies to our policyholders. 
Taiktoa Northwestern Mutual agent be- 
fore you buy life insurance again. You'll 
always be glad you listened to him. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





FOR GOOD SALESMEN! 


If you aren't making $150 to $250 a month, 
now is the time to do something about it! 
With the United States now in an “all-out” 
effort to defend Democracy, the farmer is 
once again called upon to feed our nation 
and our allies—and he must keep abreast of 
all developments in agriculture. 

Because of this, the demand for our product 
is increasing daily—and five men are needed 
in each of the grain and livestock states to 
present our program to the farmer. 

If you know farmers and their problems, have 
a car and are interested in a selling job, write 


to one of the addresses below. 

If you live in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio, write C. R. Canfield, Box 511, Ravenna, 
Ohio; Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
write Sid Beebe, Box 555, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, or Oklahoma, 
write J. E. Nicholson, Box 152, Cameron, 
Missouri; Michigan or Indiana, write A. E. 
Schultz, Box 55, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. Cooper, 
Box 7, Galesburg, Illinois; lowa or Nebraska, 
write Ray Speckman of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





knowing the inside of a cow’s udder 
reference to presence of the garget gern 
in order that affected cows can be n 
aged to prevent spread of the dis: 
Such cows can be placed at the end o 
milk line and the grain ration redu 
Prompt treatment of minor wounds a 
avoidance of wet milking are also 
portant. 

Before milking, wash the udder \ 
chlorine solution, 100 parts per millior 
and then dry off with a paper towel. Ii 
chlorine supply is exhausted, soap 
water may be used. Three or four 
spoonfuls of powdered soap to a gallor 
soft water is satisfactory. If paper towels 
are not available, clean washcloths 
each animal may be employed, and each 
udder cloth may be wrung out and used 
for drying. 


Fresu chlorine solution should be pre- 
pared to service every 10 cows. Rinse the 
teat cups and tubes in cold water and 
immerse in chlorine. Wash the hands i 
chlorine solution and dry after stripping 
each cow following machine or hand milk- 
ing. 
Under this Illinois program it is recom- 
mended that the machine be cleaned afte: 
each milking. Avoid the use of teat tubes 
and plugs and keep stalls clean and deeply 
bedded, with alleyways sprinkled with 
super-phosphate or finely ground lime- 
stone. Lye, one pound to 20 gallons ol 
water, is useful for stalls and gutters 

Clipping sharp horns and eliminating 
loose wires on fences and gates are helpful 
in protecting udders from injury. It is 
important that the dairyman avoid milk- 
ing on floors and that he dry off the cows 
carefully and test first-calf heifers for mas- 
titis. Quarantining additions to the herd 
for 30 to 60 days for tests before placing 
in the milk line will oftentimes avoid in- 
troduction of the disease, while preventing 
calves from sucking each other is also 
recommended. 

Both forms of mastitis, acute and chronic, 
are checked thru these management prac- 
tices. The mild or chronic case often 
escapes attention of the owner, but the 
undercover, hidden garget inféction can 
be brought into the open thru diagnostic 
tests. Dairymen who know which cows are 
infected can employ special methods ol 
management to prevent development ol 
these microscopic germs, which vary in 
type but which, irrespective of character- 
istics, flourish in dirty barns, poorly 
drained, filthy yards, and around manure 

Tests can be used to detect the ap- 
parently healthy “Typhoid Mary” cows 
which carry germs and spread the infec- 
tion to other animals. Diagnosis of the 
well-developed cases is not difficult, but 
detection of infected yet apparently healthy 
cows requires both stable and laboratory 
tests. No test for mastitis is 100-percent 
efficient, altho carefully repeated applica- 
tions of any of the tests are valuable in 
recognizing the disease in the early stages. 
Diagnosis is the job of the veterinarian 

Among stable tests, the strip-cup meth- 
od can be used to determine whether the 
milk contains flakes or clots. Milk from 
each quarter is drawn onto a screen in 4 
cup. Only one quarter is milked onto the 
screen at a time, milk judged flaky o1 
clear, and then screen and cup are rinsed 
in a bucket containing a chlorine solution 
(200 parts per million) before the next 
quarter is drawn. This test should be used 
frequently on all cows in the milking line. 

The bromthymol test is also of value. 
Milk from quarters affected with mastitis 
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is highly alkaline, and this test is designed 
demonstrate a change in the milk. 
Apply the test after discarding the first 
few streams into strip cup. Draw one cubic 
centimeter of milk from each quarter into 
separate test tubes. Add three drops of the 
(bromthymol blue). Normal 
shows a yellowish color; a greenish 
results if from a mastitic quarter. 

This test should be made at monthly 
intervals. It can also be performed by 
means Of bromthymol-blue test papers, 
with results comparing favorably with 
those of the liquid bromthymol method. 
[his test should be made under the direc- 
ion of the veterinarian. A touch examina- 
tion of the udder is also helpful in detecting 
sarget. The chronic form is characterized 
by induration (fibrosis), or lumpy areas. 

Laboratory tests in the Illinois program 
are conducted by the veterinarians co- 

perating with the university laboratory. 
The Hotis test, used by many practicing 
veterinarians, is probably one of the most 
effective conducted in the laboratory. 

Germs of garget, if present, produce acid 
in milk incubated at body temperature. 
Milk for this test should not be taken until 
at least two hours after milking. The udder 
and teats are washed with a solution con- 
taining 200 parts per million of chlorine 
preceding collection of milk samples. Spe- 

| attention is given to thoro cleansing 

the external opening of the teat canal. 
The first few streams of milk are dis- 
carded into a strip cup, and 9.5 cubic 
entimeters of freshly collected milk (an 
ven mixture from the four quarters) is 
added to .5 cubic centimeters of bromcre- 
| purple in the test tube. 

[he mixture is incubated at body tem- 
perature for one day and examined. The 
development of a yellow color with yellow 
“balls” on the sides or bottom of the tube 
is considered a positive reaction. A yellow 

lor without balls is negative. 

How about treatment? If given prompt- 

it may effect a cure, but treatment 
lone is not the solution. Dairy cows in 
production work hard, and if their vi- 
tality is lowered to the danger line, the 
dormant garget germ in the udder may 
attack the delicate milk-secreting tissue. 


ndicator 





Many veterinarians advise frequent milk- 
ng of the affected quarter and continuous 
ipplication of hot water fomentations to 
the udder for several hours at a time. 
Certain drugs are also favored. 
he veterinarian hopes that the disease 
has been arrested before the involved quar- 
ter is destroyed, for if udder tissue is de- 
yed it cannot be regenerated. If hard 
imps or masses have developed in the 
idder the quarter may be permanently 
blind, and « good producer is transformed 
a two- or three-teater. 
lreatment by injection of antiseptics 
the udder is of value in destroying the 
fection, but care must be taken in treat- 
lent to avoid injury and to prevent out- 
infection. Treatment of bad cases 
proves successful, but treatment 
illy employed may destroy germs in 
idder and arrest progress of the disease. 
erinarians use a variety of antisep- 
cluding acriflavin, gramicidin, pre- 
| silver compounds, iodine, and other 
als to treat selected cases. Best re- 
have been reported by veterinarians 
iting animals during the dry period, 
he chemical and amount used vary 
he type and extent of the disease. 
program in Illinois is still in its 
idling clothes, but the army of re- 
daily grows greater. This mobiliza- 














Webe going fo rebuild our 





we want steel’s protection from fire. 


“What about money? We've figured that out, 
too—with a swell idea. Our income is up, so we're 
putting all the cash we can into war bonds and 
stamps. We’re building up a fund that some day 
we'll use to put better buildings on our farm and 
increase its value. And in the meantime, that 


money is doing 2 job for Uncle Sam.” 


KEEP THIS IN MIND... To get the most for 
your money, 
Choose the brand famous for long life— 
U-S-S. On thousands of farms U-S-S Steel 
Roofing and Siding Sheets have proved that 
they can stand up in the toughest kind of 
weather. That means longer life—less upkeep. 

Your dealer may have sheets in stock right 
now. If not, remember that the steel ordi 
narily used to make steel sheets for your use 
is going into tanks, guns, trucks, combat cars 


farmstead with war bonds 


f E’RE planning a big future for our farm 

—and it includes a new farmstead lay- 
out with modern farm buildings, all properly 
located. Our barn, silo, poultry houses, in fact, 
all our buildings will be steel-covered. For our own 
experience with steel roofing and siding has shown 
it to be cheapest in the long run. And, of course, 


build with good steel sheets. 
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and ships. And so you may have to wait. 
Meanwhile, remember to buy U. S. War 
Bonds and Stamps. 
FREE! Farm Building Plans 

Printed in easy-to-read blueprint form. All the 
information you need. Plans include those for build- 
ings illustrated below. Write for your plans today, 
stating which building you are interested in. Write 
to Agricultural Extension Bureau, 609 Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


U-S-S STEEL ROOFING AND SIDING 





FOR DURABILITY ... BUILD WITH STEEL THAT BEARS THE U-S-S TRADE-MAR 


Kange BEI 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
























tion for mastitis control will boost milk 
production, lower costs, and enable dairy- 
men and the industry to meet the demand 
for milk and milk products. 











What's your experience? Let's swap a few 
ideas and help one another whip this menace 
to the War effort—and to our pocket. 
books. Successful Farming will pay $3 
for each letter published. Send them at 
once to Kirk Fox, Editor, Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa. 


The Way I See It— 


[ Continued from page 12) 











government investments, too—sort of dual 
purpose. My stock and crops and equip- 
ment I’m keeping covered because they’re 
worth more to me, harder to replace, and 
a sight higher in price. 

But my biggest “protective policy” will 
be War Savings Bonds, Mister—because 
I want Bill back and my son back and a 
place for them to come to. My dollars and 
yours invested now mean keeping up a 
flow of supplies that’s beginning to snow 
the Axis under. When this thing is over 
they'll be returned to us with a double 


No one has a greater stake in this war than the 
farmer. A dozen conquered countries can tell you 
what the livestock “buyers” in Berlin and Tokyo 
are like. They come to your farm, slaughter even 
the breeding animals and pay you in printing 
press money. 

Anybody who thinks American farmers will 
stand by while that happens is going to be fooled. 
They have shot sheep killers before. 

This time they are loading the gun with WAR 
BONDS and STAMPS. WAR BONDS are 
thrifty ammunition, for in 10 years they come 
back to you increased 331% in cash value. Allis- 
Chalmers believes that they are the soundest, safest t 
farm investment you could make. interest. 

In cooperation with the United States Trea- No, I’m not going to sit and gnaw 
sury Department, Allis-Chalmers urges you to my nails until then, Mister—what little 
poem pene eee in the big por pc Mm 2 spare time I’ll have. I aim to chase those 
a. - Pott ts Wee Be ad — war blues with some reading—books and 

8 PPO ’ magazines. I aim to keep up my interest in 


Rha atest: ALLIS: ‘CHa LMERS my church and in those community affairs 
T 


which bring a glow of neighborliness to my 

life out here. That isn’t inflationary, Mis- 
FIRST PRIZE — $1,000 War Bond, plus a tour for the WOW TO ENTER — Anyone living 
winner and one other member of the onor operating a farm is eligible ex- 


ter, not to me. 

cae weaeaees eo Ee ae We'll all be busy and we'll all be plan- 
amily, a x es pai ee e ig . . . 3 * i 
Allis-Chalmers factory where weapons dcnlersand their families: Last the ger ning thru this nightmare of war. But we 
ee er werk erect No. of a Wer. Bond registered i in can plan. That’s a point. Farmers and 
tions permitting, cruise as guest of your name, Obtain encry blank from salesmen in Poland haven’t done much 
bem ar aU. aan aie factory address below. Entry blank planning lately, they tell me. The plan- 
nm rize—$1,000 War Bon r rize not required to win ontest closes . o. eee . soni 1 : 
—$500 in War Stamps. 122 other prizes Sept. 15. Submit entries to Allis- ning’s been done higher up—or lower down 
from $400 to $10i in bonds and stamps. panne no nat 1, Milwaukee, Wis. Maybe that’s a reason why the good Lord 

7 willed Bill should get caught in that mess 


on Corregidor, so we still could plan, so 
our enemies could be staved off while you 
and I, Mister, settle into our collars and 
start to pull together. I like to think HE 
has a plan, too. 

Beyond me you see a rambling farm- 
stead with a house and barns that are 
older than sin. Neat but sort of weather- 
beaten—to you. I can’t see that house at all 
because I have a plan for tomorrow, Mis- 
ter, just like we both have a plan for today 
That house is gone and in its stead is a 
new one that fits the land and the famil; 
better—larger, with more windows, and 
an architecture that didn’t come out ol 
Kansas with Dorothy of Oz. You didn’t 
think we farmers cared about that stuff 




















125 PRIZES 


for Best Letters of 100 Words or Less on 
““"WHY FARMERS SHOULD BUY WAR BONDS” 













See your Allis-Chaimers dealer for official 





rules of the 






RACTOR DIVISION -MILWAUKEE 































QUILTING 


for Fun and Profit 


Flower Basket Design 


Are there any impor- 
























tant weddings, birthdays, 
anniversaries in the offing? 
Thinking of what to enter 
in the bazaar your club is 
sponsoring this fall? Your 
worries are over if you send 
right away for the clever, 
beautiful quilt patterns of- 
fered to you by Successful 
Farming. Not only is quilt- 
ing fun—but at the bazaars 
people can’t resist buying 


a quilt made from one of 


these patterns. Remember: 
Accurate cutting guides, 
estimated yardage, and 
color suggestions accom- 
pany each design. For your 
patterns address all orders 
to: Successful Farming, 
2807 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Flower Basket—No. C9226. 
Thirty 12-inch blocks are ap- 
pliqued with checked ging- 
ham baskets holding bouquets 
of familiar flowers that lend 
their beauty to the blocks of 
your quilt. Four-inch bands 
of color and squares of white 
are quilted in a graceful leaf 
design. Price, only. . .25e 

‘he Millwheel—N2949,. Just 
two materials go into the 
Millwheel, and only three 
pattern pieces. This quilt pat- 
tern is oh, so simple, but 
attractive when pieced into 
a quilt. Pull the scraps out of 
your work basket and get 
busy..... Seon ee 


Friendship Dahlia—C 397. 
This appropriately named 
pattern combines piecing and 
applique to advantage 
the type pattern which gains 
in loveliness and sentiment 
with each passing year. .10c 


Dresden Plate—No. C378. 
You'll need no introduction 
to this pattern, as it’s one of 
the old favorites. Piecing of 
gay-colored scraps into dainty 
plate shapes makes this a 
colorful quilt... . ho ee 

Triple Sunflower No. C451. 
This is another treasure from 
the art of quilt-making. Three 
distinct sunflowers combine 
to form a square. It’s simply 
lovely in yellow, brown, and 
green.. , * 10c 

Cowboy Quilt—N2958. Lasso 
yourself the Cowboy Quilt if 
it’s a Western atmosphere 
you're seeking. Do the horses 
in varied prints, the cowboys 
in plain material. Each figure 
is just one patch........ 10c 

Grandmother’s Flower Gar- 
den—C238. Another old fa- 
vorite. Scraps and scraps and 
scraps make this lovely de- 
ee ecanenee 10c 





Mister? I wish you’d come up to short 
course at the college with me, say in194-’ 


Now, the way I see it, the research de- 
partment of the outfit you work for has 
learned a lot out of this war; that lot will 
show up when the shooting’s over. They've 
learned to make a lighter tractor, maybe, 
with all the tillage equipment built 
in or on. I'll want one of those after I’ve 
nursed this present stuff thru. [ll want 
faster, better transportation—maybe car, 
maybe plane. Maybe you’d think I’m crazy, 
Mister, if you knew I was leaning against 


this fence here dreaming of the day when 


I’d hop a plane to see my cattle show at the 


International—and be back by chore- 


time. Sure, you’d think I’m daffy—but | 
remember old Tod down at the livery 
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stable at the corners who said to me once, 
“These dang gasoline buggies never’ll 
amount to a damn, Johnny.” But you and 
I have had a lot of fun in ours, Mister. 

When I go up to the house for lunch, 
lll see things, too. That old washing ma- 
chine in the workroom isn’t there at all, 
Fella—not in my mind. It’s been turned in 
for a self-fill, self-drain model that you'll 
sell me after the war. There’s a shower 
room off the side entrance for me and the 
boy—and I hope Bill, too—when they get 
back from the war. The house is cool and 
quiet. Those soundproofed ceilings sure 
work fine in a houseful of farm hands and 
kids. The new air-conditioning unit takes 
the sting out of that thermometer on the 
porc h. 

I don’t figure we’ll have to get back into 
the fields quite so soon after dinner, either, 
for those new machines are going to work 
fast and the new methods of crop storage 
are going to take a lot of the “while the 
sun shines” hocus pocus out of field man- 
agement. Maybe we’ll read a bit longer 
and maybe we’ll tune in on Berlin and 
listen to our enemies of today planning 
their farm work tomorrow. For we’ve all 
got to live together again, Mister, and 
distances will be a lot shorter. 


Axp don’t raise your eyebrows, either— 
I'll have the price. You’re forgetting that 
part of the “inflationary gap” I’m spend- 
ing for War Bonds. The big part that’s 
left after today’s absolute needs are met. 
Well, here’s my plan for tomorrow; it’s 
something you never heard of: “installment 
buying in reverse.” I'll have no more of 
250-dollar acres, not by a darn sight. I’ll 
buy when I have the cash, and after the 
war I'll have it. Every time I buy a War 
Bond today, Mister, I earmark it for to- 
morrow. A 50 for that radio, a 100 for 
Betty’s new kitchen garbage grinder, a 
stack of em for the education my son inter- 
rupted to join the Navy, another sheaf for 
equipment replacement. What I ask of 
you is that you and your company keep 
your heads up, keep on learning from the 
experience you are getting from supplying 
Uncle Sam with war materials—so that 
when Bill and my boy come swinging 
down the lane again you'll be ready to 
make our lives on the farm easier and more 
profitable than they are now, than they 
were 10 years ago. 

Keep on rolling, Mister, into town. My 
hat’s off to you, and I hope yours is to me. 
What you don’t see on this hill is your 
future and mine, but it’s there. Well win 
this war, and we'll be seeing you! END 





A Cash Prize for YOUR Plan 


For the best letter on planning family 
and farm programs for today and to- 
morrow, mailed to Successful Farming 
before July 15, the editors offer five 
dollars in War Savings Stamps. Three 
dollars will be sent the writer of the 
second-best letter, two for the third, 
and one dollar to the 15 next-best. 
Penmanship and fine writing don't 
count; what we want are your ideas 
on your problems. Prize-winning letters 
may or may not be published in the 
magazine or supplementary material 
at the editors’ discretion. Please ad- 
dress Kirk Fox, Editor of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 














Protect Your Buildings and 
Equipment for the Duration! 


See the new Paint Ideas 


in COLOR FOR AMERICA’ 


@ This is not a war which machines alone can win. The foods, fats, oils 
and fibres American farms produce are playing a vital part in keeping 
both men and machines moving toward Victory. 

To keep your farm, its buildings and equipment in top condition—to 
protect them for the duration is, therefore, a patriotic duty. 

That’s why we urge you to see “COLOR FOR AMERICA” now, Its 122 big 
pages are full of ideas on how to protect barns, sheds, silos and imple- 
ments with “Time-Tested” weather-resisting paints. 

And it has a host of suggestions for making your home the cheerful shelter we 
all need in these troublesome times. 


Send in Your Application NOW! 


So that you and your whole family 
may study this sensational book, 
*Time-Tested” Laboratories have 
placed a limited number of them 
at strategic points all over Rural 
America. These copies may be bor- 
rowed FREE of charge —on appli- 
cation. Just send a postcard to Dept.S 


“TIME-TESTED” LABORATORIES 


Berea and Madison «+ Cleveland, Ohio 








Your Local "Time-Tested” Dealer 
Sells One of These Famous 
Paint Brands... 
GLIDDEN * HEATH & MILLIGAN 
ADAMS & ELTING « T.L. BLOOD 
CAMPBELL « BILLINGS-CHAPIN 
AMERICAN « A. WILHELM 


PAINTS FOREST CITY 




































One Step Ahead 
of the Future 


[ Continued from page 


by the future’s counterpart of heavy-du 
plate glass. You’re worried about 
length (20 feet, eight inches) for a livi: 
room? That’s for the grouping of for: 
dining-room furniture at the far end, po 
bly screened with glider screens or m 
probably left “‘as is’—handy to the ser 
ing entrance from the kitchen. 

The kitchen itself probably best illus- 
trates the “‘runs itself” characteristics of t! 
home. There is plenty of breakfast and 
formal dining space illuminated by w 
and north windows; or if you swing 
house a half turn on its axis, south and 
west windows. In assembly-line precisio1 
along the now-north wall will be that new 
stove for which you’re earmarking War 

, Savings Bonds, that double sink under a 
BUILDING TODAY ise PLANNING for TOMORROW wide window, and precision cabinets ove: 
the linoleumed work surfaces—34 squar: 


feet of ’em. And to the south more cabi- 


THE ET 9 Weer Snr even ' , . t b nets and the family-sized refrigerator and 
hes OR eee ey eS, your cold storage locker to take the used-this- 


the farmer as a producer of essen- chance to win is the same. Successful week items from the larger quick-freez 
tials without which our nation and Farming’s new book, ‘Successful and long-storage locker in the basement 
other nations cannot survive. In Homes and Service Buildings,”’ sent Right at hand is the workroom for 
order to produce better, faster, free to each entry, will help you “tough” and steamy jobs—milk cans, 
with less labor, the farmer and his __ build and remodel today and plan laundry, bulk canning, butchering. 
family must have workable farm for tomorrow. Upstairs the home follows the old 
buildings. Storage and shelter for If Government restrictions pre- square Sag ge ag ge: which gen- 
vital stocks and crops and comfort vent you from doing all of the build- cave 0 fron Mo can enor gh 
. P ““ ” ° . : . aC 
for farm workers are musts. ing and remodeling you wish to do least wall and roof space. Each room has 
To accelerate getting these today—plan to do it tomorrow with ample closets, good window area; and th: 
“musts” and putting them to work, war bond savings. Meanwhile, family’s own bathroom upstairs is easily 
Successful Farming has launched its enter your present improvements accessible. 
second big building contest, this in Successful Farming’s contest and Of course, with the insulation and sound- 
one to stress the most efficient new __ get the new building book free. All proofing methods now on the market, and 
service buildings, the most efficient entries on which construction was the fact that all rumpussing could be 
remodeled service buildings, the — begun after April 9, 1942, must com- handled in that big basement room any- 
aa ae ag ORD sche tate i * a Se ar ‘ way, Bildcost $1207 will be quiet thruout. 
most livable and attractive rooms. ply with the Government’s Con- 


4 > ; It won’t be a lonely big house, but an 
No matter how small or large servation Construction Order L-41. efficiently quiet one geared to tomorrow. 





Section I—New Service Buildings—$1,000 of Bonds A blueprint-plan folder of this house that’ 


Group | Group I Group Ill Group IV one step ahead of the future, Bildcost $1207, 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 will be mailed to you for only 20 cents. Blue- 
to $150) to $500) $2,000) or over) prints therein are sufficiently complete for you | 
1st $100 1st $100 1st $100 turn them over to your builder or to use 
2nd 50 2nd 50 50 2nd 50 yourself with the utmost confidence. Included ir 
Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 Next 4 25 ‘the folder will be a List of Materials which 
will enable your dealer to estimate to a penn) 
‘ " sete what the house would cost you at today’s price 
Section Il—Remodeled Service Buildings—$1,000 of Bonds Even tho you cannot build now, u hy on talk 
Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV the home over with your dealer? He will bi 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 happy to give you a cost estimate so that you can 
to $150) to $5 to $2,000) or over) start a “‘house envelope” for War Savings 
1st $100 1st 1st $100 1st $100 Bonds today. For your Bildcost folder plea 
2nd 50 2nd 2nd 50 Qnd 50 4 z 


address Building Editor, Successful Farming, 
sara - a ree = re 4 ” 3107 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Section Ill—Home Improvement—$1,000 of Bonds Chinch Bugs on the March 


Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV [ Continued from page 14 | 
(Costing up (Costing up (Costing $500 (Costing $2,000 ; 


to $150) to $500) eS Ree Se A aoe 
es $100 ‘st $100 the fast-maneuvering invaders last yeat 


Qnd 50 9nd 50 was C. D. Fink, of Crawford County, 
Next 4 95 Next 4 95 ’ Iowa, who went out to his ripening winter 
wheat one afternoon to find that the 
ground around the field was fairly crawling 
KIRK FOX, EDITOR, SUCCESSFUL FARMING—3507 MEREDITH BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA away with the pinhead -sized bugs. Moving 
Enter my name in Successful Farming’s Second Building Contest, and send me my ina seething mass, the insects were leaving 
free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page book, “Successful Homes and Service their dry-tasting grain for greener pastures 
Buildings,” and all information about the contest, without cost or obligation to me. in the cornfield beyond. 

Fink had a red rosin building paper 
from the lumber dealer sawed into nine 
one-inch strips, each 10 rods long. (Other 
papers recommended for barriers are 20-4 
pound thin board or the 14-15 pound 
tanned felt paper. The ordinary tar pape! 
is to be shunned in all cases for it is not 
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bug-resistant as are creosote-dipped pa- 
pers. } 
[hen Fink filled the barrel he’d brought 
in his trailer with creosote and started for 
home. Upon arriving there he learned that 
while he had been patiently gathering 
materials in town, the bugs had not so 
patiently moved into the first rows of his 
cornfield. Tho the building paper should 
be soaked for 12 hours and drained for two 
give the best results, the interval would 
be too long to prevent much of the bug 
damage. One thing could be done. By 
rolling the paper much looser before soak- 
ing he could insure that a great deal more 
f the creosote would penetrate and short- 
en the waiting interval until the barrier 
could be in action. 

A furrow was made for the paper with a 
garden cultivator and construction was 
started five rows within the cornfield. 
Fink and an assistant could lay one-fourth 
mile of the barrier in half a day. 

After Fink laid his barrier he packed 
around it with dirt so it stood straight and 
free from danger of being flattened and 
rendered useless by high winds or rain. 
Postholes on the small-grain side of the 
barrier were put six to eight inches away 
from the paper with the hole sides sloping 
to just touch the barrier. Loose dirt scat- 
tered on the sides of the sloping holes pro- 
vided an adequate slide for the bugs to 


the barrier looking for an opening to the 
cornfield. 

Iwo or three rods apart was the proper 
spacing for Fink’s postholes. Then all that 
remained for him to do to keep his corn 
crop safe from invasion was to patrol the 
barrier frequently to see that everything 

as holding firm, adding creosote to the 
paper every two or three days and digging 
occasional new posthole as another 
became filled with bugs. Those few pests 
which succeeded in surmounting the 
barrier received a touch of the blowtorch 
as they attached themselves to the corn- 
stalks. Thus the bugs were killed and little 
of the corn was injured. When the season 
was over, Fink calculated that the saving 
of just one row of corn more than paid for 
the cost of his barrier. 


Tuo the construction of a barrier halts 
1e bugs, the job is not complete until the 
straggling insects are all driven from the 
srain field. Those bugs that remain in the 
held may soon develop their wings and fly 
ver the barrier wall. To prevent this the 
grain field should be disked or plowed if 
tin legumes, or if alfalfa is seeded in the 
ble, a good harrowing will do the job. 
Chis final blow completely subdues the 
; for it kills some and scares others out. 
Survivors scamper toward the barrier, 
they are trapped in the postholes. 


Chasing the bugs into the barrier is a great 


r of money and time for it speeds up the 
ration time from three weeks to five or 
days. Less time is thus required to super- 
the barrier and the costly creosote 
1ot be applied over so long a period. 
During the migration, new creosote 
be applied to the paper barrier every 

r three days to keep bugs from scaling 
iper wall. This creosote can best be 
ied by fastening a piece of copper tub- 

) a turpentine can and walking along 
arrier with creosote running directly 
the top edge of the paper. Two or 
gallons of creosote per mile of bar- 
ire required for each application. 
my in the use of all materials is 


demanded this year, for paper and creo- 


are at a premium. END 





You can always find happiness 
in the dictionary. So goes the old 
vaudeville gag which never failed to 
get a howl from the audience. But 
it’s getting another kind of howl 
from our young scholar above. 

Like millions of patriotic car own- 
ers, he is confused by the sheer num- 
ber of words hurled at him, all urging 
him to save his car, to make it last 
longer. The big question is: How? 

The answer is ready and waiting 
for you at any Phillips 66 Service 
Station. There trained men will tell 
you, and show you, what the Phillips 
Plan can do to help you make your 
car last longer. 


Obviously your motor is of first 
importance. So keep the following 
facts in mind when you are deciding 
which oil to use: 


Phillips refines many oils, in vari- 
ous grades to match varying needs 
and pocketbooks. Of all these oils, 
we have set one apart as our best. 
Without reservations of any kind, 


we frankly tell you that Phillips 66 


Phillips Finest Quality 


Words...words...Nothing 
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For Cars, Trucks and Tractors 


Motor Oil is our finest quality . . . the 
highest grade and greatest value... 
among all the oils we offer. 


GF These days it is better sense 
than ever to buy good oil. So ask for 
Phillips 66 Motor Oil when draining 
winter-worn lubricant, or when mak- 
ing the normal 1,000-mile oil change. 





p Ask your Phillips salesman about the wonderful 
e Me new, Triple-Action Phillips 66 Livestock Spray. 
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BACK OF THE FLAG 


Back of our armies, back of our flag there stand 
The able, faithful farmers of our land— 

The men and women toiling side by side, 
Doing their work with dignity and pride, 
Knowing full well the part that they must play 
In the awful, bitter struggle of today; 
Knowing that should they fail there would be los 
A cause so vital none could count the cost. 


They serve so quietly, for they have learned 
Earth's secrets well. Their silver disks have tumed 
The long, dark furrows, and the seed they sow 
Must bear the nation's food that men may go 
Strong for this war. These women and these men 
Serving our land that peace may come again, 
Their sons and daughters aiding them that we 
As a great nation ever may be free, 
Serving our country that our flag may fly, 
Forever a bright symbol on the sky 

Of hope and justice. O dear God, for these 
We thank thee now upon our bended knees! 


—Grace Noll Crowe 


Pin is a very little word, but there's 
nothing undersized about its impor- 
tance in thelife of the farm homemaker 
these days. It’s always been necessar) 
for her to ration her time, and now, 
with her responsibilities increased, 
often doubled, every day must count 
Just how well our readers are plan- 
ning for today and tomorrow is shown 
in their many good ideas for better 
home management they send to the 
Successful Homemaking Departmen! 
every month. When you turn to Sut: 
cessful Recipes, All Around the House, 
or other features this month, you't 
likely to find some of your own or you! 
“neighbor’s helpful ideas for making 
farm living more enjoyable. 


THERE'S something fine about you! 
eager willingness to share your plats 
for today and tomorrow with othe! 
women whose problems are similar, 
whether they live just down the roa¢ 
or in another state a thousand miles 
away. It’s a sort of bond that makes 
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good neighbors of all farm women. 

It may seem wrong to write of hap- 
piness in these times, but there’s no 
emotion that equals the deep, inner 
joy that comes to a woman when she 
looks ahead and plans for the future 
of her loved ones. 


| MET a farm homemaker the other 
day who has one son in the Asiatic 
Fleet, another to be called to service 
soon. With three younger children 

t home, her ordinary work and re- 
sponsibilities doubled, she doesn’t 
have time to be beset by fears of the 
future. Her hands are busy with 
everyday tasks, but her eyes are lifted 
to the horizon where she sees the 
home she and her husband are plan- 
ning and making today. 

“We don’t have time to worry,” 
she told me. “Somehow our home 
seems more precious than ever now. 
rhe war has made us realize how 
terribly important it is to have a good 
home for our children and ourselves. 
here are so many things we plan to 
do. Of course we can’t get many of 
the things we want now, but just 
think of those we can have!” 

And then she told me about a few 
of them: the little girls’ room com- 
pletely redecorated with a closet and 
dressing table for each. The sewing 


room she always wanted to have 
fixed up, but for which she - never 
seemed to find the time. New dra- 


peries and slip-covers for the living- 
room. New wallpaper. A new desk in 
a corner of the dining-room, big 
enough to hold all the many records 
a dairy farm demands. A few good 
pieces of furniture; others refinished, 


including the old oak set in their 
bedroom which will be beautiful 
when it’s bleached and the tall end 
pieces are cut down. Music lessons 
lor the children; addition of good 
books and magazines to the library. 


Foy the things they want to buy 
now but can’t because they’re not 
vailable, savings bonds go into the 
Sale deposit box at the _ bank. 
We're going to have to get along 
ithout a lot of things we’ve always 

it were essential until factories 
gelinto peacetime production again. 
It ll be hard for many, but with 
1¢ help of one another there'll be no 
‘ack of spirit in order that, in Grace 


N rowell’s words, “‘Our flag may 
Ny, orever a bright symbol on the 
‘ky | hope and justice.’ END 
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How to make delicious 
Baby Ruth Cookies 
114 cups flour 
14 teaspoon soda 
15 teaspoon salt 
1) teaspoon vanilla 
; Ye 5c Baby Ruth bars, cut in small pieces 


V6 cup butter, or 
other shortening 
% 4 white sugor 


Creom butter ond sugar until 
smooth. Beat in egg. Stir in oth- 
er ingredients. Chill and drop 

by holf teaspoonful on greased 

cookie sheet. Bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven (375° F.) for 10 
12 minutes. Mokes 75 cookies 
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FLYING 
Buy U. S. 

Defense Bonds 

and Stamps 


SEND HIM A BOX 
OF THEM TODAY! 
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Cookies with lempting 
Baby Ruth Havor 


CRISPY! CRUNCHY! CHEWY! 


@ For the boy in service or the folks at 
home, bake a batch of these crunchy, 
amazingly delicious cookies today. They 
bring you the goodness and tempting 
flavor of luscious Baby Ruth Candy, 
Rich in Dextrose. Anyone can make 
them easily, quickly, inexpensively with 
Baby Ruth. They’re the nation’s newest 
taste sensation. Bake a batch today! 


ENERGY-FOOD FOR VICTORY 


@ As nutritious as it is delicious, Baby Ruth 
Candy is a first line food for defense against 
fatigue. Sales to army camps, navy stores, de- 
fense plants are growing by leaps and bounds 
as men in service and men at machines enjoy 
their daily ‘‘food-energy boost’ with tempting, 
inexpensive Baby Ruth. Whenever you feel 
yourself “‘letting up” on the job, reach for 
a Baby Ruth. 
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By Genevieve A. Callahan 


== at the end of a meal are not only an old American 
custom but a real energy pickup for busy farm folks. Harvesters 
all agree that there’s a lift to a midday snack of crisp cookies and 
lemonade and to Mom?’s delightful end-of-the-meal surprises. 

Well, we can still have desserts even tho we have less sugar 
than usual in the old bin. 

At first the thought of sugar rationing worried the housewife 
because she knew her busy, active family needed wholesome, 
energy-giving sweets in the diet, but after planning, experiment- 
ing, and substituting she is ready to keep at anchor another Ameri- 
can tradition—nutritious desserts. 

“We'll plan carefully,” says Mrs. Farm Homemaker, “and 
make the best of getting along with less until it’s no longer 
necessary.” 

A year-around favorite is pie, but it does take sugar for tart 
fruits and berries. Have you tried adding a spoonful of quick- 
cooking tapioca to sour fruit while cooking it? The starch takes 
the edge off the fruit, and much less sugar is required. We used 
dried prunes in our rhubarb pie and found them successful 
sugar-savers. (Dates, figs, and raisins may be used, too.) 


Rhubarb-Prune Pie 


3 cups chopped rhubarb 3 tablespoons flour 

1 cup chopped, cooked, pitted 1/4 teaspoon salt 
dried prunes 1 tablespoon butter 

Ye cup sugar Pastry for two-crust pie 


“cc 


Combine raw rhubarb and prunes. Mix sugar, flour, and salt; 
add to rhubarb and prunes, and mix well. Place in pastry-lined, 
nine-inch pie pan; dot with butter, and cover with top crust or 
lattice strips, sealing edges well. Bake in hot oven (450°) 10 
minutes; reduce heat to 350° and bake 20 minutes longer. 


Dessert Mold 


2 eggs, beaten 1 tablespoon unflavored gelatin 
Ye cup light corn sirup 4 cup cold water 

1% teaspoon salt 1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
114 cups milk, scalded 1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Combine beaten eggs, sirup, and salt; gradually stir in hot 
milk. Cook in double boiler over hot, but not boiling, water until 
mixture coats spoon, stirring constantly. Remove from heat. 
Soften gelatin in cold water, add to hot custard; chill until 
partially set. Fold in whipped cream and vanilla. Pour into oiled 
mold and chill until firm. Unmold and garnish with fresh, whole 
strawberries. Serves eight. 


Chocolate Cake 


Y% cup lard 34, teaspoon salt 
VY cup sugar 1 teaspoon soda 
3 1-ounce squares unsweetened %3 cup milk 
chocolate, melted 2 egg whites, beaten stiff 
%/3 cup light corn sirup 1 cup light corn sirup 
1 teaspoon vanilla extract %q teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 1Q teaspoon vanilla extract 
13%, cups sifted cake flour [ Continued on page 58 


Photographs by Fidelis Harrer 























All Around the House 


1. Light up the colors for a blazingly 
patriotic centerpiece! Floating red, white, 
and blue lily candles are these; they’ll grace 
a July buffet or dinner table effectively 
indeed. You needn’t cling to the patriotic 
colors, for the lilies come also in yellow and 
aqua. They burn many hours, and you'll 
note a pleasing odor while they’re lit; they 
are scented. For a set of three candles with 
the green lily pads, $1. (Muench-Kreuzer 
Candle Co., Inc., Dept. SF., Syracuse, 
New York.) 


2. Four pint containers, eight half-pints, and 
12 lids to fit them are all housed compactly 
in this carton. For convenience plus in re- 
moving, the lids are packed at one end of the 
box and the cups at the other. You need 
little refrigerator space to store leftovers in 
food packs. Send them out to the field filled 
with afternoon snacks for the men; pack them 
with salads, gelatin desserts, vegetables, cold 
drinks for picnics. Their uses are many and 
varied, and they're made of paper so you 
can dispose of them easily. About 25 cents 
a box. (Dixie-Vortex Company, Dept. SF, 
Easton, Pennsylvania.) 


3. Garden cheer brought right to the wall 
is enhanced by this clever little pot-and- 
bracket arrangement. “Skotch’’ the set is 
called. A group of three makes an attrac- 
tive display on the wall. The bracket is 
made of plywood, painted and stenciled to 
harmonize with the pot. Colors are red, 
blue, ivory, green, or yellow. You can re- 
move the pot easily and quickly for re- 
planting, watering, cleaning. Ten cents. 
(Superior Fastener Corp., 5224 N. Clark 
Street, Dept. SF, Chicago, Illinois.) 


@® With the nozzle of the garden hose 
turned to a fine spray, Mrs. M. W., Wisconsin, 
sprinkles her laundered clothes before she 
picks them off the line. Then she rolls and puts 
them in the basket to await ironing. That's 
a time-saving idea. 


@® Hem a 27- or 30-inch square of cotton 
material, and to each corner fasten a small 
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REG. U. 8. PAT, OFF. 


bone ring (or chicken leg band). When the 
rings are brought together and hooked over 
a nail or hanger you’ve a bag which will 
hold many pairs of hose, handkerchiefs, or 
pieces of lingerie. The bag opens out flat so 
you have a good chance to see all its con- 
tents at a glance. This comes from Mrs. 
M. E. F., Pennsylvania. 


@® When a wood cupboard or dresser- 
drawer knob becomes loose, Mrs. B. N., 
Nebraska, says to tighten it thus: Cut two 
washers the size of the base of the knob from 
sandpaper. Place these washers back to back 
(rough sides out) and slip them over the 
knob bolt or screw. Tighten the knob against 
the washers and you'll find the abrasive 
surface will hold it securely. 


® Do your candlesticks or articles of 
brass and copper tarnish too quickly 
after you shine them? Mrs. R. B., Ohio, 
suggests you give them a coat of self- 
polishing wax the next time you have 
them clean and bright. They'll stay 
that way a long time. 


@® Don't despair if someone pokes a 
hole thru the screen door or window screen. 
Have you seen the ready-made screen 
patches? No needle or thread or extra 
wire is needed. They have tiny hooks 
at the ends which snap on any screen 
and leave no rough edges. It isn't even 
necessary to remove the screen. The 
patches are one-and-one-half-inch squares 
of antique bronze wire-cloth. Set of six 
patches, 25 cents. (Screen Patch Co., 
1249 Commercial Trust Bldg., Dept. SF., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.) 


® Should you suspect moths are abid- 


ing in your carpet;*follow Mrs. H. A. 
D’s (Missouri) advice on how to banish 


* Good Ideas From Our Readers 


* Household News 


them. Dampen a coarse towel with clear 
water, spread smooth over the carpet, 
and press dry with a hot iron. All the 
larvae struck by the hot steam are de- 
stroyed. Carry out this procedure over 
every infected area. 


® To simplify cutting old hose for rugs, 
Mrs. L. E. R., Kansas, says first to slip them 
over a fruit jar. Then, holding the open 
end in the left hand, turn and cut. You 
get a uniform width easily this way. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each help- 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions will 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are used in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly, upon their publication.—Editor 
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| ee for ghosts of the 
family’s bygone aches and pains is the 
home medicine cabinet! Here Dad’s 
sticky brown cough medicine of last 
winter sits desolately atop a box of 
“sure-cure” hay-fever pills discarded 
by Aunt Minnie when she visited last 
summer. 

Somewhere in the jumble of boxes 
and bottles resting on the crowded 
shelves of the cabinet hanging above 
the bathroom lavatory there might be 
a package of gauze and some adhesive 
tape. But when Junior cuts his finger, 
Mother’s frantic search sends pills, 
boxes, and bottles tumbling into the 
lavatory. 

Every home has had its emergencies, 
and rare is the homemaker who has 
not taken a mental pledge to do some- 
thing about “‘that medicine cabinet.” 

If she has done so, she is unusual. 
The medicine cabinet is not a wheel 
that squeaks when it needs oiling: 
when the current emergency passes, so 
does the immediate need of putting 
the cabinet in order. 





Photograph by Marion Pease 


vor youn Medicine Gabin 


By Ethel Overholt 


Now war makes it imperative that 
every medicine closet be put in order 
immediately. There is already a short- 
age of medical aid, which is certain to 
become more serious as more and more 
doctors and nurses are called to mili- 
tary service. Prompt care of small in- 
juries and prevention of accidents and 
illnesses which would require medical 
treatment are the duty of every home- 
maker. Properly equipping the closet 
and putting it in order are important 
steps in the care of the family’s health. 

Let’s look at the medicine closet of a 
homemaker who keeps hers in order: 
Step into her bathroom, and what do 
you see? There’s a neat, white- 
enameled cabinet hanging above the 
lavatory—high enough to be out of 
reach of small children. The door is 
latched, but not locked. (Looking for a 
key in an emergency is no fun and can 
be serious. ) 


You open the cabinet door; instead of 
a jumbled assortment, seemingly ready 
to tumble outward, you see an orderly, 





Check your supply !ist with this: 


—_ 


. Aromatic spirits of ammonia—2 ounces 
. Boric acid powder—3 ounces 

. Alcohol (pure grain 70%)—1 pint 

. Tannic acid powder—11/ ounces 

. lodine—a small bottle 

. Sterile absorbent cotton 

. Gauze bandage and adhesive tape 

. One pair blunt scissors 


. Baking soda—4 ounces 


oclUC OCU rhOUCU NMC WUC MLC PllhlUhlhlUhY 


. Kitchen salt 

11. Olive oil—one small bottle 

12. Aspirin (5-grain tablets}—12 tablets 
13. Oil cloves—1 dram 

14. Zinc oxide ointment—1 tube 

15. Petroleum jelly—1 tube 

16. Essence of peppermint—1/ ounce 
17. Mineral oil—8 ounces 

18. Mild laxative 

19. Epsom salts—4 ounces 

20. Mustard powder—1 ounce 

21. Tincture of green soap—4 ounces 
22. Thermometer in case 


23. Box of wooden toothpicks for swabs 


c ON THE ALERT 


but not an overcrowded arrangement. 

Look at those glass shelves. They 
are easy to keep clean and one can 
easily see what is on each shelf. Every- 
thing is clean. Labels are covered with 
shellac so they may be cleaned. Leg- 
ibly written on each are the date of 
purchase and the common dosage. 
High on the top shelf, at tiptoe reach, 
are the least used and most dangerous 
poisonous drugs. No chance of mistake 
here because a piece of adhesive tape 
covers the cap of each bottle. 


On THE lower shelf she has all the 
first-aid items most often used—sterile 
gauze and cotton, tape, scissors, a 
medicine glass and spoon. Neatly ar- 
ranged on the middle shelf is a small 
assortment of everyday household 
remedies and accessories; net many, 
but you are impressed that here is a 
medicine cabinet properly equipped. 
Nothing is included but what could be 
used with ordinary safety and intelli- 
gence. 


Establishing a [ Continued on page 61 
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HEN the doctor confirms your sus- 
picions that you’re going to have a ba- 


by, you’ll be no more than human if 


your happiness isn’t marred a little by 
the thought, “There goes my figure.” 

But there’s no reason in the world 
why, if you’re willing to work a little 
at it, you can’t have every bit as good 
a one afterwards and be as good-look- 
ing during pregnancy. Of course your 
figure has to change a lot to accommo- 
date the demands of this new tenant, 
but his lease will be up in a few months 
and you'll be back to normal. 

First, let’s see what you can do to 
keep looking good during pregnancy. 
Keeping up your looks also keeps up 
your morale, and goodness knows 
there are times you'll need it! 

Judging from my own experience, 
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you have a good chance of looking bet- 
ter during this period than at any 
other time in your life. This is mostly 
due to improved health habits. If 
you’ve been slack at times about get- 
ting all the fresh vegetables, milk, and 
fruit you need, you'll find them on 
your list of “musts.” Plenty of sleep, 
outdoor exercise, fresh air, and correct 
diet are beauty builders as well as 
health promoters. Unless you suffer 
from some disorder at this time, these 
correct living habits should put a new 
sparkle in your eyes, luster in your 
hair, and give your skin a warm glow 
that no cosmetics could impart. 


SINCE heavier tasks must be dis- 
continued or modified, you’ll have 
more time to spend on your beauty 


rites. During your afternoon rest 
period you can manicure your nails, 
cream your face, brush your hair, and 
devise new hair styles. And it goes 
without saying that anything that 
makes you look better also makes you 
feel better! 

Another important phase of looking 
well is your clothes. Don’t hop into 
those unattractive but necessary 
“‘butcher-boy”’ styles too soon. Ideal 
for the middle months, and sometimes 
up to the last, are dresses with draw- 
string waists, adjustable pleats, or lap- 
over backs. They can be of inexpensive 
materials, of becoming, tho subdued, 
colors with small prints a favorite. 

You should have more time to read 
the interesting books you’ve always 
planned to. In any event, don’t slouch 
around in scuffy shoes with a scowl on 


Drawings by Jo Allen 


your face. A cheerful disposition not 
only helps your health, but imparts a 
glow of happiness to your face. 


Most doctors recommend a good 
maternity corset, not only for comfort 
but to prevent too much disfigure- 
ment. Wear this corset every day and 
save it for afterwards to lace yourself 
up tightly in. Invest in a good bras- 
siere, one with adjustable snaps to 
care for that increasing bust line. Get 
a good one, even tho it means having 
only the one. Wearing this brassiere 
constantly will help keep your breasts 
firm and shapely. 

You can prevent most, if not all, of 
the streaks and broken lines in your 
skin by regular lubrication. Olive oil 
is best to use but it’s so messy that 
you'll probably prefer a cold cream, 
one with an olive [ Continued on page 59 





Be bood to Your Refrigerator! 


” 


Z# 


* almost human in its reaction to tender care and will reward you 
magnificently with its longer, helpful service—keeping fresh foods in 
the best condition possible, preventing their quick spoilage, and re- 
taining their nutritive, tasty goodness. Certainly it is likely to be a 
long while before you can buy a new one. Make that one you have last. 


Don't overwork the refrigerator 
or yourself. Place it in a con- 
venient spot, away from the 
sun’s rays or range heat which 
will keep it working overtime to 
maintain a safe temperature 
(40° to 45° is best for general 
use). The outside coating of 
many refrigerators isn’t im- 
pervious to constant exposure 
to weather elements; keep it in 
an enclosed room, on a level 
foundation, where there’s a 
good circulation of air all 
around. You will be rewarded. 


Be a special guardian of the 
rubber door gasket. Clean it 
regularly with mild soap and 
warm water; rinse and dry. 
Should grease or other food 
spill on it, wipe off immediate- 
ly. Keep greasy, perspiring 
fingers off; they’re just as harm- 
ful as greasy foods, which de- 
teriorate rubber quickly. If the 
gasket becomes loose, replace it 
at once so the door seals tightly. 


Each time the refrigerator door 
is opened, the ice or freezing 
unit must chill the warm air 
that rushes in. Plan openings of 
the refrigerator to take care of 
as much putting in and taking 
out of food quickly at one time 
as possible. Allow foods to cool 
before storing in the refrigera- 
tor, and use as small containers 
as possible to eliminate chilling 
unused space in the containers. 


Overcrowded shelves prevent 
the necessary air circulation. 
Remove food from sacks and 
heavy paper wrappings before 
storing in the refrigerator; these 
retard the proper refrigeration. 
Remember, too, to place dairy 
products and eggs—which easi- 
ly absorb other food odors— 
where they’ll get the first clean, 
cold air currents as they leave 
the ice chamber or freezing 
unit; place strongly odored 


foods on the high shelves, where 
they get the warmed currents 
just before they return to the 
chilling compartment. Don’t 
pack your refrigerator with 
cans and packages which keep 
equally well on the pantry shelf. 


Too much frost on the freezing 
unit keeps the mechanical re- 
frigerator from performing effi- 
ciently. One-fourth inch thick 
frost warns you to defrost. 
Never use a sharp knife or in- 
strument to aid in removing 
frost. Take advantage of this 
defrosting period to clean the 
whole cabinet, inside and out. 
Use an odorless cleansing-agent 
(one tablespoon soda to one 
gallon water is good), rinse, and 
wipe dry. Wash the ice cube 
trays frequently with mild soap 
and warm water. When filling 
the trays with water for freez- 
ing, allow at least one-eighth 
inch space below the grids for 
expansion during freezing, to 
save strain on trays. The same 
weekly cleaning is recommend- 
ed for the ice refrigerator. A 
tablespoon sal soda placed on 
the ice cake once every two 
weeks cleans the drainpipe as 
it carries away the meltage. 
Wipe up spilled foods quickly 
to make the job easier for you. 


If yours has the open-type 
mechanism, oil it periodically 
as recommended. Check the 
flame of the burner in a gas or 
kerosene refrigerator regularly 
so the air passage doesn’t be- 
come clogged with soot or dirt. 


If you aren’t going to use a 
mechanical refrigerator for a 
week or more, turn it off. (Fol- 
low specific directions for doing 
this on your particular type re- 
frigerator.) Remove all food 
from the shelves, clean thoroly, 
and leave the door open to 
prevent those stale odors. END 











REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


For good foods from readers. 
Tested in Successful Farm- 


ing'’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1, TAKES planning these busy 
days to get the right meals on 
the table quickly. Set a special 
time to go over daily food re- 
quirements. Jot down lists of 
meats, vegetables, fruits; decide 
which, together, tastily fill your 
family’s needs; and you’ve menus 
worked out. Plan a week or sev- 
eral days ahead. Keep the list 
in a handy place. 

Oven meals and dishes which 
may be ‘“‘cooked”’ in the re- 
frigerator are time- and energy- 
savers. There are foods of both 
types in this month’s recipes, se- 
lected from our readers’ con- 
tributions. They fit right into 
summertime meals! 


PRESSED VEAL —Mrs. R. L. P., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Successful Recipes 


OVEN-FRIED CHICKEN 


—Mrs. J. H., il. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 pounds veal shank meat 
and knuckle bone 

Ye cup diced carrots 

14 cup chopped onion 

14 cup diced celery 

1 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon pepper 

3 hard-cooked eggs 


Cover meat and bone with wa- 
ter (about five cups). Add the 
vegetables and simmer until meat 
is tender. Drain, reserving broth. 
Let broth simmer until it is re- 
duced to one cup; strain, cool, 
and skim. Dice or grind the meat, 
(it should measure three cups) 
and add to broth. Season with 


salt and pepper. Decorate a mold with slices of hard-cooked 
eggs. Pack in veal mixture and chill until firm. Unmold, slice, 


and serve. Serves six. 





BAKED CARROTS 


—Mrs. E. S., Ill. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


12 medium-sized carrots 
1% cup water 

2 tablespoons butter 

Vf teaspoon salt 


Brush carrots clean. Place in 
baking dish. Pour the water over 
them, dot with butter and sprin- 
kle with salt. Cover and steam in 
moderate oven (350°) one and 
one-quarter hours. Serves six. 





BAKED CORN SOUFFLE 


Tested in the Successful 


11/4 tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon flour 

2 cups cooked corn 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon corn sirup 


2 tablespoons minced onion 


3 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper 

3 egg yolks, well beaten 

3 egg whites, beaten stiff 


—Mrs. B. O. P., Nebr. 
Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Melt butter, add flour, and 
blend thoroly. Add corn, salt, 
sirup, onion, green pepper, and 
egg yolks. Cook one minute, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from 
heat; fold in egg whites. Pour 
into buttered casserole and bake 
in moderate oven (325°-350°) 40 
minutes, or until lightly browned. 
This is just right served with crisp 
bacon, combination salad, chilled 


A 2- to 3-pound chicken 


Cut chicken into suitable pieces 


for frying. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Dip pieces in two cups 
thin cream, roll in bread crumbs, 
and lay in shallow, greased bak- 
ing pan. Dot with butter; pour 
over remaining cream. Cover, and bake in moderate oven (350°) 
30 minutes. Uncover; bake 45 minutes longer. Serves six. 


Salt and pepper 

3 cups thin cream 

2 cups dry bread crumbs 
4 tablespoons butter 





STEAMED NEW POTATOES —Mrs. G. M., Mo. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


11% dozen small new potatoes Scrub potatoes, place in casse- 


3 tablespoons butter 
1% cup water 
Salt and pepper 


role. Dot with butter and add wa- 
ter and seasonings. Cover. Steam 
in moderate oven (350°) one and 
one-fourth hours. Serves six. 





DEFENSE ROLLS 


1 package granular or 1 cake 


fresh yeast 
VY cup lukewarm water 
1 teaspoon sugar 
3 cups buttermilk 
1 cup strained honey 
1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons lard 
1 egg, well beaten 
9 to 10 cups flour 
1% cup butter, melted 
1% cup honey 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Ye cup raisins or chopped 


nut meats 


—Miss M. O., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen - 


Dissolve yeast in lukewarm wa- 
ter. Add sugar and set aside. Heat 
buttermilk to lukewarm. Pour 
over honey and salt. Melt lard, 
add egg, and beat. Mix with 
flour, then add the yeast and mix 
with enough flour to make smooth 
dough. Let rise; when light, di- 
vide dough into two parts. Roll 
each portion to one-fourth inch in 
thickness. Spread with mixture of 
melted butter and one-fourth 
cup honey. Sprinkle with cinna- 
mon and raisins or nuts. Roll as 
for jelly roll and place the rolls in 
greased pans. Let rise until light 


pickled peaches, rolls, fresh fruit, and spice cake. Serves six. 
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and bake in moderate oven (375°) 30 minutes. Cool. END 
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Furnishings — 


By Louise Dale 


0). | want to cover the sofa in our living-room, 
and am trying to decide what material to use. 
| think those large, floral-designed cretonnes 
in the stores are so good-looking, but hesitate 
to use one as | have a patterned rug. Do you 
think | could use one of these? If not, what 
would you suggest? It must be practical as we 
have two small boys. 


A. You’re quite right in hesitating to use 
the large-patterned slip-cover for as big a 
piece as a sofa as long as your rug is pat- 
terned. It would be much better to choose 
a plain material for the sofa, with the large 
design possibly on a chair. My choice 
would be a cotton textured weave, such as 
a chevron, trimmed perhaps with a neat 
welting. This material makes a neat, good- 
looking cover and in a dark shade would 
be extremely practical. The bottom could 
be finished with a pleated flounce or a 
tailored, wide cotton fringe. This latter is 
quite new, inexpensive, and so professional 
loc king ! 


0), We're painting our dining-room this 
year and wonder what we should do about 
the plate rail. Are they out of style? 


A. Plate rails are not being built into 
homes today as they were some years ago, 
and now while you’re redecorating your 
walls is an excellent opportunity to entirely 
remove it. This shouldn’t be a difficult 
process, and I’m certain you'll feel well re- 
paid in the improved appearance of the 
room. If you don’t feel you can take the 
rail out, paint it to match the walls to make 
it less conspicuous, and don’t place any- 
thing on it. Should you have some particu- 
larly choice china or silver you’d like to 
use decoratively, place it on open shelves 
or in a corner cupboard. 


(), ls it incorrect to place a desk in the living- 
room? 


A. I’m often asked this question, and want 
) assure you that it is perfectly all right to 
do so if it will fit in with the rest of the 
furniture arrangement, and if that is where 
it will give the best service. In fact, in some 
living-rooms a wood piece of this kind 
s a welcome relief from the upholstered 
ones. A knee-hole type is about the most 
practical, and often adds an interesting 
break in arrangement when placed at right 
igles to a wall or window. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This service to you is free. 
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Make Your Sugar 


Go Twice as Far! 


In fact, you get more than 
twice as many glasses—this 
Sure-Jell sugar-saving way! 


STAND uP and cheer, home jelly-mak- 
ers! Here’s a way to get more than 
twice as much jelly, jam, or marma- 
lade from the sugar you use, with 
Sure-Jell! Smart housewives by the 
thousands are already trying this new 
plan, using it, proving it works! 


Sensible... Patriotic... 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s Sugar! 
Easy? You bet! Just listen: First of 
all, the short-boil method with Sure- 
Jell, even when all sugar is used, would 
give you substantially more jelly per 
pound of sugar. Now we’ve discovered 





S-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR JELLY YIELD from the sugar you 
use! Make jams and jellies the new Sure-Jell 
way that gives you more than twice as many 
glasses, as described in this article. 


that if you simply do this—substi- 
tute any popular light corn syrup 
for half the cups of sugar in any 
Sure-Jell recipe, you make your jam 
and jelly-making sugar go more 
than twice as far—and still get the 
same marvelous, sure results that 
Sure-Jell always gave you! 

After all, however much sugar 
you’ve got, it’s so important this 
year to use it most productively. 
And this way, you conserve Ameri- 
ca’s health-giving fruits while stock- 
ing your pantry with wholesome 
sweets for winter days ahead. 


Be Sure You Use Sure-Jell 
Remember—Sure-Jell gives you 60 
tried and tested recipes in every 
single package, each worked out 
especially for sure success with one 
kind of fruit. So for best results with 
this new sugar-saving plan—follow 
the Sure-Jell recipes! Your grocer 
has Sure-Jell now. 








A 
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§-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice—you actually get more jelly 
per cup of sugar! You may substitute light corn 
syrup for 1% the cups of sugar required in any 


SURE-JELL recipe. 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS... the same every 


time ...even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—convenient powdered 


form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, home- 
tested by 2,100 women for success with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger showing 


of more delicious jams and jellies! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s sugar—saves time, 
work too! No wonder it’s America’s largest 
selling Powdered Pectin Product 


A Product of 
General Foods 
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FOR US ?-OH, THAT'S REAL KIND 
OF YOU, MRS. OWEN. JOHN 
JuST LOVES HOT BUNS! T'S NOTHING 
= AT ALL, CHILO! 
AND YOU LET THAT 
HUSBAND OF YOURS EAT 
% t ALL HE WANTS. THESE 
Lim) BUNS ARE GOOD FORHIM. 
THEY'VE GOT , 
EXTRA 
VITAMINS 
IN THEM 











My! ISN'T THAT SOMETHING NEW= 

EXTRA VITAMINS IN BUNS ? 

YOU MUST TELL ME 

Fy IF A MERE 
THERES NO MAN CAN 


ressmaking 


867. Popular new suit-dress for a weli-tai- 
lored summer. Instructions for crocheted 
handbag end hat are included. Jacket is 
fitted; skirt has inverted pleat. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires four and one-fourth yards 35-inch 
material or four yards 39-inch, plus the ex- 
tra crochet detail. 


8.2. Jaunty overalls take summer’s hard 
wear and make attractive togs for children. 
Instructions for the handsome crochet shirt 
are included. Designed for sizes two to eight. 
Size six requires one and seven-eighths yards 
35-inch material for overalls. 


872. A season’s favorite is this wrapped-front 


dress with its accent on cool comfort. Made 
with a wide flared skirt, surplice front, 
THEM WITH | gg hs shaped collar, and a two-button closing 
a THE SAME? nN ee thru the belt. Designed for sizes 14 to 20, 
fF 32 to 46. Size 16 (34) requires four and 

three-eighths yards 35-inch material. 


SECRET, SUSAN, STICK HIS 
I JuST BAKED OAR IN= 





“S 














NO INDEEDY/ FLEISCHMANN’'S IS THE 
ONLY YEAST WITH ALL THESE VITAMINS= 

A, 81,0,AND G. WHAT'S MORE, SUSAN, 
NOT ONE OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY 
LOST IN THE OVEN. THEY ALL GO 
INTO YOUR BREAD OR ROLLS FOR 
THE EXTRA VITAMINS THAT 

NO OTHER YEAST CAN GIVE 








ANOTHER THING TO REMEMBER, SUSAN, IS 
THAT THE FLEISCHMANN’S YOU BUY THESE 
OAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR. 
YOU CAN LAY INA WHOLE WEEKS SUPPLY. 
ANDO BY THE WAY, SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS NEW RECIPE BOOK. |T'S FULL 
OF ALL SORTS OF DELICIOUS NEW 
BREADS AND ROLLS 





Y = = Wh 
GO SS : y 
Ut Wy 
Cessh 
Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. Address all orders direct oo” 
to the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. oo 








FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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0UR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 





We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


Pride in Clean Teeth. Our three-year- 
old rebelled against brushing her teeth. I 
finally stopped insisting and let her go 
without brushing them for a time. Of 
course her teeth became cloudy looking. 
Then I gave her a small hand mirror to 
check her appearance each day. She was 
ashamed of her teeth; now she takes great 
pride in keeping them clean and white.— 
Mrs. H. B., Marshallville, Ohio. 


Helping the Poky Dresser. Our nine- 
year-old was so slow in dressing in the 
morning. It was quite annoying. At times 
I wanted to help him, but that would 
never do. I didn’t want to scold all the 
time, so I hit upon this plan: I got him a 
notebook in which he keeps a record of the 
time it takes him to dress each morning. 
Would you believe it, he tries very earnestly 
to make it in less time every day!—Mrs. 
F. W., Bowler, Wis. 


Pout Cure. Our small daughter had the 
habit of pouting when things didn’t please 
her or when she was asked to do a small 
task. [ started leading her to a mirror to 
look at herself in a “‘grouch’’; soon smiles 
verruled frowns. A few trips to the mirror 
cured her!—Mrs. G. R. T., Washington, Pa. 


Bedtime. Before children are old enough 
to tell time it is difficult to establish the 
idea of a definite bedtime. I set the alarm 
clock to ring at 7:00 p. m. Our youngster 
turns it off and says, “Bedtime!” and 
there’s no stalling, coaxing, or scolding.— 


Mrs. R. E. K., Hamilton, N. Dak. 


Real or Imaginative? For the past year 
our four-year-old daughter has been tell- 
ing the most fantastic tales, inventing 
parents and children for her life, letting 
them die and burying them. These false- 
hoods seemed so real to her we were afraid 
she’d lose the value of truth. At last, I be- 
gan inventing tall tales of my own, always 
announcing each as a “‘story.”” Then when- 
ever our little girl started one, I insisted on 
knowing whether it was true or just a 
“made-up story.” She still delights in tell- 
ing imaginative tales, but now she always 
begins, ‘‘Mother, I want to tell you a 
tory.” If there is ever any doubt, we ask 
her whether her tale is true or a story. She 
gives an honest answer and is learning the 
difference between truth and tales.—Mrs. 
H. M., Garrettsville, Ohio. 


—_—,.. 





Why not tell us of your child-training experi- 
ences? One dollar will be paid for every suc- 
cessful reader's idea published. Please address 
your Forum letters to Elizabeth Cobb Ellis, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 















“The 
at how you’re raising that child!” 
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whole neighborhood's laughing 





1. I was amused at my “baby” sister, acting 
so important with a baby of her own. But 
when the neighbors started snickering about 
her pampering the child, I felt I ought to step 













an t ot haere “ 


2. Then Sis flared up and called me a back 
number. “Up-to-date mothers,” she said, 
“know that babies aren’t just miniature adults. 
They’re different. And just as they need special 
foods, they need a special laxative, too!” 


in. “Sis,” I said, “come down to earth about 
Ted. You’re spoiling him with all this ‘special’ 
business. Special toys, special soap, special 
powder ...even a special laxative.” 






3. “Why, our own doctor approved Fletcher’s 
Castoria, because it ts made especially for 
children. It’s mild and gentle .. . and safe for a 
child’s delicate system. Yet it’s effective and 
thorough, as a laxative should be.” 





4. “After all, a medicine strong enough for 
grown-ups can be too strong for a baby’s in- 


sides. But, even for tiny babies, Fletcher’s 


Castoria isn’t ‘harsh’ or griping. It works gen- 
tly. Come on along while I get a bottle.” 





cal SRN ae 

6. “So,” he added, “Fletcher’s Castoria doesn’t 
upset a baby’s stomach. It works almost nat- 
urally, in about 8 to 12 hours, so it won’t dis- 
turb sleep. I always recommend Fletcher’s 
Castoria...in the economical Family Size.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


5.° The druggist said Sis was right about 
Fletcher’s Castoria. “Its chief ingredient,” he 
told us, “is senna, officially recognized in the 
U.S. Pharmacopeia. Senna is not habit-form- 
ing, and works mostly in the lower bowel.” 





7. Later, I happened to be there when the 
baby needed a laxative. He took Fletcher's 
Castoria without a fuss ...seemed to love it. 
Hmmm. Guess a kid sister can be pretty smart! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Gath’ Vikther CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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O.. Baking Soda is an 
excellent tooth powder 
for youngsters. They can 
use it freely because it 
costs so little. It is an 
effective tooth cleanser, 
one that is acceptable to 
the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. 
Teach children the 
value of brushing their 
teeth regularly with Bak- 
ing Soda and they'll ac- 
quire a life-long habit— 
good for them from the 
standpoint of both oral 
hygiene and thrift. For 
Arm & Hammer Baking 
Soda and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda cost but a 
few cents for a package 
that will give many 
weeks of brushing. 





ad 
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We Can Still Have Desserts 





[ Continued from page 49) 





Thoroly cream shortening and sugar. 
Mix chocolate and corn sirup; add with va- 
nilla to creamed mixture and blend. Add 
eggs, one at a time, beating thoroly after 
each addition. Sift flour, salt, and soda, 
and add alternately with milk to creamed 
mixture; mix. Pour into two waxed-paper- 
lined, eight-inch, layer-cake pans. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes. Put lay- 
ers together and frost with light corn-sirup 
icing. Bring one cup corn sirup just to 
boiling point and pour in thin stream over 
beaten whites of two eggs, beating con- 
stantly. Add one-half teaspoon vanilla and 
spread. If an electric mixer is used it is not 
necessary to heat sirup. 


Rhubarb Pudding 


4 teaspoon salt 
2 cups light corn 
sirup 


5 cups unstrained 
rhubarb sauce 

fq cup sugar 

Ye cup cornstarch 


Heat rhubarb sauce. Add sugar and 
cornstarch and cook until thickened, stir- 
ring constantly. Add salt and stir in corn 
sirup. Remove from heat; chill. Serve 
with Custard Sauce. Serves eight to 10. 
Crisp cookies are good with this. 


Custard Sauce 


11% cups milk 1% teaspoon salt 


4 egg yolks Ye teaspoon lemon 
Yq cup light corn extract 
sirup 


Heat milk in double boiler. Beat yolks 
slightly with sirup and salt; stir in hot milk 
and cook, stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture will coat a metal spoon (five to seven 
minutes). Remove from heat; add lemon 
extract and pour thru a wire strainer. 
Chill. Serves eight. 


Honey Crunches 


V4 teaspoon salt 


Vy cup quick-cook- 
VY cup butter 


ing oatmeal 


Yo cup grape nuts 1 cup honey 
11% cups flour 1 egg, beaten 
1 teaspoon baking lf teaspoon 


powder vanilla extract 


Ve teaspoon soda 


Toast oatmeal in the oven. Run the 
cereals thru the food chopper, using fine 
blade. Sift flour, measure, and sift with 
other dry ingredients. Cream butter and 
honey together. Add beaten egg and va- 
nilla. Add cereals, then flour mixture, and 
mix well. Store in cool place overnight. 
Drop from a teaspoon onto greased cooky 
sheets. Bake in moderate oven (350°) 15 
minutes. Makes five dozen cookies. 


Golden Parfait 


11% cups light corn 1 teaspoon vanilla 


sirup extract 
8 egg yolks, 2 cups heavy cream, 
beaten whipped 
1% teaspoon salt 1 cup crushed 
strawberries 


Pour sirup over beaten yolks and salt; 
cook in double boiler until mixture coats 
a spoon, stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat; cool. Add vanilla, whipped cream, 
and crushed fruit. Freeze in tray of me- 
chanical refrigerator four hours. Serves 
eight to 10. 
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Refrigerator Cookies 





Ye cup shortening 
Ye cup brown sugar 
Ye cup corn sirup 

1 egg, beaten 

21% cups flour 


1 teaspoon baking 
powder 

1% teaspoon soda 

Ye teaspoon salt 

1 cup nut meats 









Cream shortening and sugar; add corp 
sirup and beaten egg. Sift flour, measure 
and add dry ingredients, then nuts. Add to 
liquid mixture; shape in loaf and wrap 
in waxed paper or place in refrigerator 
cooky mold. (Roll in small roll.) Chill one 
or two days to allow ripening of dough, 
Slice and bake in hot oven (375°) 10 to 12 
minutes. Makes four and one-half dozen, 











All Honey Cookies 









Vo teaspoon 
cinnamon 

YQ teaspoon cloves 

VQ teaspoon allspice 

1% teaspoon soda 


1 cup lard 

1 cup honey 

334, cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking 
powder 






Boil shortening and honey together one 
minute; cool. Sift flour, measure, and sift 
with baking powder, spices, and soda. Add 
to cooled shortening and honey. Add mor 
flour if needed to make a soft dough; mix 
Roll thin, cut, and bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 10 minutes. Makes five dozen. 













Rolled Molasses Crisps 






1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 


214 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking 









powder 1 cup molasses 
11/4 teaspoons Ve cup butter 
ginger 






Sift flour, measure, and sift with baking 
powder, ginger, salt, and soda. Heat mo- 
lasses, then add shortening; gradually stir 
in dry ingredients. Mix. Chill. Roll very 
thin on floured board. Cut. Bake 
moderate oven (375°) eight minutes. Makes 
three dozen cookies. 












Summer-Ade 






Red fruit coloring, 
beet or cherry juice 

1% teaspoon salt 

Cracked ice 

Sprigs of mint 


2 cups light corn 
sirup 

4 cups ice water 

VY cup strained 
orange juice 

VY cup strained 
lemon juice 












Dissolve corn sirup in ice water. Add 
orange and lemon juices, coloring, and 
salt. Mix and add cracked ice. Garnish 
with sprigs of mint. Any chilled carbonated 
water may be used in place of the ice water. 










Drop Cookies 






2 teaspoons baking 
powder 

Vf teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped nuts 

1 cup raisins 


1% cup butter 
1 egg, beaten 
34, cup honey 
2 tablespoons milk 
2 cups sifted flour 










Cream butter; mix beaten egg, honey, 
and milk. Sift flour, measure, and sift with 
other dry ingredients. Add nuts and !rull 
to flour mixture, and add alternately wi 
the liquid mixture to the butter. Drop from 
a teaspoon onto greased baking sheets and 
bake in a moderately hot oven (375°) !2 
minutes. Makes four and one-half dozet 
dessert favorites for the cooky jar. END 
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Does Having a Baby 
Mean Losing Your Looks? 


[ Continued from page 52 | 


oil or lanolin base. Rub a generous amount 
every night on the stomach and breasts. 

It won’t be long until stepping on the 
scales is an ordeal you dread! Up goes the 
weight, and down goes the energy to ex- 
ercise. Most doctors agree that 25 pounds 
is plenty for you to gain, and some over- 
weight women needn’t gain more than a 
few pounds. A gain of 15 to 20 pounds will 
leave your weight just about where it was 
when you started. Since strenuous exer- 
cises can’t be indulged in, your weight 
control depends mostly on your diet. Cut 
out heavy pastries, pies, gravies, and con- 
centrate on fruits and vegetables. There’s 
no sense in getting pads of fat all over your 
body, because they’re a lot harder to re- 
move than they were to put there. 

You’re going to be so tired of maternity 
dresses and long so much to be back in a 
smart, close-fitting dress, that it will be a 
shame if your joy is spoiled by a tummy 
that sags or hips that bulge. 

Walking, in addition to your regular 
housework, is your best exercise. Many 
doctors prescribe a two- or three-mile walk 
a day, and it will help keep down any 
excess Weight, or distribute it more evenly. 

Now we whisk you off to the hospital, 
where you'll want to look your prettiest for 
the admiring visitors. When you pack your 
bag, include toothbrush, hand lotion, 
manicure aids, your most becoming make- 
up, and assorted creams and lotions. You 
can spend your 10 days or two weeks in 
giving your beauty the best of care and 
pampering. Don’t forget a pretty hair- 
ribbon and ultra-feminine bed jacket! 


ArrerwARDS, while you yourself will 
enjoy announcing the fact that you’re a 
mother, you won’t be anxious for your 
figure to proclaim it for you. Soon after the 
baby is born, while your muscles and bones 
are still supple and pliable, you should, 
with your doctor’s permission, exercise. 

Here’s one for the tummy: Lie on the 
floor with your weight on your hands and 
knees. Lift your torso from the floor by 
straightening your arms, without bending 
your body. Feel the pull on the abdominal 
muscles? A couple of times a day is enough 
to start with on this one. 

You’ve probably done this exercise 
many times for a well-shaped waistline: 
Lie on your back with your arms out- 
stretched. Fling the right leg across the 
left, aiming for the fingers of your left 
hand. Then do the same with the left leg. 

To help restore correct posture (you 
have been walking like a duck, you know!) 
try this one: Lie on your back, with your 
knees bent, the soles of your feet on the 
foor, and a book on your tummy. Alter- 
nately contract and relax the muscles of 
the abdomen, trying to keep the small of 
the back pressed to the floor. 

A good corset, laced tightly, should be 
an important part of your post-natal ward- 
tobe. As you gradually firm your stomach 
muscles, you can discard it and go back 
lo your elastic girdle or regular corset. 


Dow l forget that the world doesn’t con- 
done a woman who lets herself become 
sloppy about grooming and old before her 
lume just because she’s a mother. Start 
nght in, while the baby is still an infant, 
‘0 work out your own beauty schedule so 
that down thru the years you will be an 
attractive and intelligent mother! END 








Beware of this 
Invisible Fifth Columnist ! 


TOUGH MR. TUBERCLE BACILLUS, secret agent of Infection. 


So tiny he can hide behind the smallest dust particle. He 
may lurk in almost any neglected corner, ready to attack, 





Bry Lysol kills this dread tuberculosis germ on contact. 


Defend your home against 
Infection. Fight germs this 
simple, economical way. 


ON’T let germ saboteurs menace 

your household. Always, disinfect as 

you clean—throughout your home—with 
Lysol disinfectant. 

Destroy the germ invaders that may 

lurk in your bathroom, in your kitchen— 





FREE! “WARTIME MANUAL FOR HOUSEWIVES” 
WHAT TO DO 


—in air raids 
— with incendiary bombs 
—in first aid 


FREE/ (with every purchase 
of Lysol) At your druggist 


For limited time only. Ask for this valuable new 
book when you buy Lysol. Pages packed with vital, 
timely information — First Aid — Sick Room Care 
—how to meet wartime emergencies. Every home 
needs this new book. Get yours while they last. 





Economical: |4-0z. bottle makes I! 
gallons of germ-killing solution. 


on floors, walls and woodwork. Add Lysol 
to all cleaning water. Carry the war into 
every dark nook and corner. 

Lysol disinfectant is easy to use—and 
so economical. One 14-ounce bottle makes 
11 gallons of solution potent enough for 
most germ-killing needs. 

Lysol is used in most of the nation’s 
leading hospitals—and in an overwhelm- 
ing majority of American homes, 


Disinfectant 





Copyright 1942 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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Curtain Going UP m7 
ON SUMMER FUN! 





SUMMERTIME is Fun Time... 
if all your parties are planned around 
Successful Farming’s popular booklet, 
“Successful Parties.’”” Why not get the 
gang together for a calm and cool Lazy 
Party? It’s enough to take anyone’s 
mind off the hot weather. Or how 
about a clever Vagabond Affair?—a 
party packed with fun, and so little 
trouble to stage in the open. 

These and all kinds of parties— 
complete with novel ideas for invi- 
tations and decorations—are included 
in our “Successful Parties’ booklet. 
Even tells what foods to serve, what 
outfits to wear. Twenty-four pages 
brimming over with fun-making ideas! 
Price? Only 4 cents. Write us today 
for your copy! 


More Helps for the Perfect Hostess 


Dishing Up for Dozens. If you're whooping it up in 
a big way, here are recipes for hungry party crowds, 
family get-togethers, plus menus for important 
occasi Also i Jes meal-planning, suggestions 
for money-making community suppers...... 

Cool-Quick Drinks for Hot Days. Serving frosty 
drinks is the easiest form of hot-weather hospitality. 
This leaflet contains recipes for many delicious 
fruit drinks, all guaranteed to make you a popular 
hostess! You'll find your friends parking on your 
doorstep all summer long! 4c 

Table Setting in the Farm Home. Simple, attrac- 
tive table settings—buffet supper, family meals, 
birthday parties, wedding dinners—plus sugges- 
tions for china, silver, glassware, and linen to use. 
Knowing the right thing to do makes you that 
much more certain your entertainments will be 
attest sak hit a8 6 ccd ea Rae re Sane 10c 

Successful Pickle Recipes. Like crisp pickles with 
a tasty tang? Then treat your guests to these 
tongue-teasers, inexpensive and easy to make. 
Whichever variety you prefer—cucumber, vege- 
table, fruit, dill, sweet, sour—you'll find them all 
in this booklet. Also explains what causes poor 
pickles and how to prevent pickle failures... . .10c 

New Answers to Old Questions in Canning. 
Everything you need to know about canning veg- 
etables, fruits, soups, meats. Complete instructions 
SU er re ey ee .4e 

Rules for Shuffleboard, Badminton, Deck Ten- 
nis, Paddle Tennis. The gang will get a good 
many hours of solid enjoyment out of any of these 
sports—and these rules will guide you...... Se 


Club Helps 


Grandma Shakes the Family Tree. An easy-to- 
give skit (requiring few characters) which points 
up some mighty important facts about nutrition. 6c 

Machine Age Baby. A patriotic playlet requiring 
four characters and few costumes. Ideal for July 





on the selection of correct colors to use in furnish- 
ing your home. Especially suitable for homemaking 
clubs and other groups. Special price for club 
groups.. be vew ei weges — .10¢ 
Folk Dances and How to Do Them. Complete 
directions for staging a dance program—all nations. 
Effective and novel entertainment .10¢ 
Funds for Clubs or Chapter. Contains scores of 
tested money-making ideas, gathered from hun- 
dreds of financially successful organizations. Each 
copy only — wait te dee ee 5e 
Farm Picture Taking. Tells how to take good pic- 
tures all around the farm re 


@ Please be certain your complete name, rural 
route number, city, and state are listed when 
placing your order. For these helps write to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
1607 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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wsoor Jal swe Jelly 





It's jelly season! And fruit that’s just ripe 
is just right for jelly. Wash it quickly. Cut 
up the firm fruits, almost cover with 
water, and boil until tender. Crush 
berries and currants to start the juice, 
heat without water. To other fruits, add 
just enough water to prevent their burn- 
ing. Cook just long enough to break 
down fruit and liberate all juice. Five to 
10 minutes are necessary for berries and 
soft fruits, 20 to 30 minutes for firm. 


Having cloud trouble? Drain pulp and 
juice thru wet sugar sack or doubled 
cheesecloth, pressing and squeezing care- 
fully to extract all juice. To avoid cloudi- 
ness, expecially in light-colored jellies, 
strain extracted juice thru wet cotton- 
flannel jelly bag, nap-side in. Re-straining 
a juice without pressure is sure to make 
clear jelly, but you’ll get fewer glasses. 
In dark jellies, clouds don’t show. 

Currants, crabapples, and wild grapes 
are rich enough in flavor and pectin to 
stand two extractions. After draining, 
add a little water to pulp and recook. 
Mix the second extraction with the first, 
or handle it separately. If the juice isn’t 
fairly tart to the taste, add one table- 
spoon lemon juice to each cup. 


How much fruit makes how much jelly? 
Roughly, a pound of juicy fruit will yield 
a cup of juice; and a cup of juice with a 
cup of sugar will yield about one and 
one-fourth cups of jelly. Use a measuring 
cup and measure juice—not more than 
four to six cups—into wide, flat-bottomed 
kettle or saucepan. Now measure the 
sugar. Stir only until it is dissolved. 

If you are using liquid or powdered 
pectin, follow the clear directions that 
come with the bottle or carton. Using 
pectin, you know, means more glasses of 
jelly or jam from the fruit you have, and 
less time making it. This is no time for a 
phone chat. Set the oven timer or borrow 
your husband’s watch and count the 
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By Genevieve A. Callahan 


enecnnnen 





time. If you are not using commercial 
pectin, add sugar to cold juice and heat 
quickly, stirring until sugar is dissolved 


Now for a jelly test. Boi] rapidly until sir- 
up will sheet off a metal spoon in tw 
thick drops that run together. The tem- 
perature is 219° to 221° on the candy 
thermometer, but use the spoon test, too, 
in order to tell just when to take the jell; 
off the stove. Skim and pour into hot 
scalded glasses, filling to one-half inch 
from top. Don’t splash or drip sirup on 
rims; it will spoil the seal. 

For jams, allow three-fourths to one 
pound of sugar for each pound of pre- 
pared fruit. Crush fruit, add sugar, ar‘ 
heat slowly, stirring; then boil rapidly, 
stirring constantly, until jelly-like. 


Can | use substitutes? Yes, sirup or hone) 
may be substituted for part of the sugar 
in making jelly or jam. You’ll get a good 
texture and a different flavor which your 
family will enjoy. 


How about liquid pectin? If you are using 
liquid pectin, you can successfully su> 
stitute two cups of light corn sirup [0 
two cups of the sugar called for. (Re 
member for cooking purposes two cups 0! 
corn sirup are substituted for one cu 
of sugar.) 

If you are using powdered pectin, you 
can successfully substitute light corn sirup 
for half the sugar called for. 


For safety, always heat paraffin over hot 
water, not over direct heat. Old paraiit 
may be re-used if it has been carelul) 
washed in hot water on removing [rom 
jelly, and stored in a covered containe 
A dime-store coffeepot or teapot is mos 
convenient for melting and pouring 
hot wax without dribbling. Jams a™® 
jellies may be paraffined while still hot, 
or allowed to cool overnight and thet 
covered with a very hot paraffin. END 
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model medicine cabinet is one thing; 
maintaining it is another. Failure to dis- 
pose of medicine before it has deteriorated 
is a common complaint. 

Equal in importance to proper upkeep 
of the medicine cabinet is its contents. 

First-aid treatment is most commonly 
needed for cuts and bruises, so sterile ab- 
sorbent cotton, gauze bandage, and adhesive tape 
are found on the convenient lower shelf, 
along with a pair of blunt scissors. Disin- 
fectants may be applied with cotton-covered 
toothpick swabs. 

A remedy to revive a person who has 
fainted or for the treatment of shock fol- 
lowing an accident is an emergency 
“must.” 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia may be given 
toa person by mouth if they are conscious; 
one-half teaspoon in one-fourth glass of 
water every half hour for three doses if 
necessary. It may also be given by inhala- 
tion. Place a few drops on a bit of cotton, 
and hold before the victim’s nose. If the 
victim does not make a complete recovery 
in at least an hour, call a doctor. 

Alcohol is a germicide and is used for dis- 
infecting instruments and cleansing hands 
before dressing wounds, for cleaning 
wounds, and for minor injuries. 

Boric acid powder, mild antiseptic, in a 
two-percent solution (two and one-half 
teaspoons in one pint of boiled water) may 
be used for threatened eye infections. Ex- 
cept for a definite preventive treatment, it 
is best to leave the eyes alone. 

Iodine, a poison, should be kept on the 
top shelf. Buy it often in small amounts. 

An unusually common accident in the 
home is a burn. Many doctors recommend 





Feeder Pigs 


and squealing. Then they get sick. And, 
believe me, we hear about it then! 

“The thing to do is to let them squeal 
and feed light for a few days. One fellow 
from Minnesota arranges to have the pigs 
he buys fed until he picks them up.” 

A big-scale feeder near Sioux City, 
lowa, handles several thousand feeder pigs 
ayear and claims a death loss of only three 
percent. Buying at 125 to 150 pounds in 
size, he has them vaccinated before going 
into the feed lot. 

First thing on the menu at their new 
home is a ration of one and one-half 
quarts of salt to 50 gallons of liquid butter- 
milk. Then a shift is made to a ration con- 
‘isting of 1,000 gallons of water and 500 
of buttermilk, to which is added 300 
pounds of ground rye, 200 pounds of soy- 
bean oil meal, 100 pounds of linseed oil 
meal, and three quarts of salt. 

[he pigs see no corn for two days after 
arrival, but fresh water is always at hand. 
for the next 19 days after vaccination 
‘hoats receive about half a feed of corn 
lour bushels daily to 100 head). Toward 
the close of the feeding period these hogs 
receive the slop just once a day, getting 
corn, linseed oil meal, soybean oil meal, 
and tankage in self-feeders. 

One smaller operator in the same vicini- 
y picks a thrifty-looking type of feeder pig 
with a good squeal. The pigs are confined 
‘Or two weeks, receiving oats in a barrel 
% swill, with a handful of salt and one- 
turd can of lye added. The addition of 
‘alt and lye is an interrupted process, 
‘tree days off and three days on. After two 


Your Medicine Cabinet 
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tannic acid instead of oils for treating burns. 
Use one and one-half ounces of tannic acid 
powder in one quart of warm water. Shake 
vigorously and bathe the burned area. 

Common table salt, dissolved in warm 
water, is recommended as a gargle for mild 
colds and sore throats. 

Olive oil may be used externally or in- 
ternally as a bland and soothing applicant 
to irritated surfaces and as a nutrient. 

Occasionally a medicant is desired to re- 
lieve accumulation of gas in the stomach. 

Baking soda is a safe remedy when used 
one teaspoonful in one-half glass of water. 
This amount will serve for two doses, one 
hour apart. One dose is usually all that is 
needed. 

If someone has eaten tainted food or 
taken poison by accident, a drug to pro- 
duce vomiting is needed. 

Mustard powder is a simple remedy for 
this purpose. Add two teaspoons to a 
quart of warm water followed by another 
quart of clear warm water. Continue this 
treatment until the stomach is thoroly 
emptied of material causing distress. END 





SAVE-SUGAR CONTEST 


We wish it were possible to thank 
individually each one of you who sub- 
mitted cake and cooky recipes to this 
contest; but since jt isn't here's one big 
THANK YOU for all! The judges are 
working on the entries, and as soon 
as they've reached a decision we'll 
announce the prize-winners. Watch these 
pages in the next issues.—Editors 
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weeks, this is discontinued in favor of corn, 
the pigs having had time to recover from 
the effects of vaccination. 

But this farmer echoed the advice given 
out by many other feeders and college 
swine specialists: Leave the usual brand 
of feeder pigs to the big fellow who under- 
stands the game or to the chap who does 
not keep brood sows on his place. 

Interstate traffic in feeder pigs is heavy. 
A total of 201,965 were shipped into five 
Cornbelt states under health certificates 
or permits during 1941. Add to this an 
indeterminate number which were trucked 
in unknown to the state veterinary officials 
and the total figure might be surprisingly 
high. One state veterinarian reported that 
with the advent of the truck the matter of 
policing had become an impossibility. 

Various suggestions have been made for 
dealing with problems created by the 
traffic in feeder pigs. Said one prominent 
swine authority, ‘““What we need is a bill 
of sale of ownership for the last 30 days 
before the pigs get into the sale barn. 
Then the buyer can go out and see where 
those pigs come from.” Remedial action 
in most state legislatures has fallen short 
of the goals sought by those who choose 
to protect the buyer. 

No lists of do’s and don’ts will insure 
success with feeder pigs; neither will dis- 
aster necessarily visit the farmer who makes 
an occasional sally into the feeder-pig 
market. These experiences, remarks, and 
suggestions are for your information, and 
no more. As for whether to buy or not 
to buy—you’re the doctor! END 
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More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose plate dis- 
comfort. FASTEETH, animproved powder, sprinkled 
on upper and lower plates holds them firmer so that 
they feel more comfortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty 
taste or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks “plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store 





Judging Farm Animals, by Charles 8. Plumb. With 
every farm youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally interested in this 
business of judging farm animals, this is a book that 
will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of 
real information on every phase of judging all types of 
beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mutton and 
wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, and sv on 
Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information. 
lilustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3. 


Coloring, Finishing, and Painting Wood, by A. C. 
Newell, supplies in the most minute detail the ‘“‘whys 
and hows”’ of getting wood in proper condition for the 
finest of finishing, and in addition there is extremely 
complete discussion of the newest techniques in 
finishes of practically all kinds. Tho this book goes 
into the matter of wood finishing in more detail than 
might be required by most farmers, there are some 
who have treasured old furniture and fine hardwoods 
in their homes, woods that deserve only the finest of 
professional treatment. For jobs of that kind, and for 
the rural library as a source of sound technical infor- 
mation on fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book. 
Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $4.50 


Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. Elaborate 
and up-to-date tables give average composition of 
feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they contain, fertiliz- 
ing constituents, and feeding standards for farm ani- 
mals. Full discussion of summaries of thousands of 
actual feeding experiments are here available for your 
own information. It is a book that contains money- 
saving and money-making information for every live- 
stock man who will use it. [lustrated, 1050 pages, 
artificial leather, $5. 


Injurious Insects and Useful Birds, by Washburn. 
One of Lippincott’s Farm Manuals, written so that it 
is understandable, will provide you with information 
as near as your bookcase on most of those insects of 
field or household that might cost you money if they 
are ignored. Illustrated, cloth, $3.00 


Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by H. P 
Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job of 
wiring, tells you how to figure proper wire sizes for the 
power loads, outlines principles of efficient lighting 
If you have electricity already, you'll use this book; 
if you are getting ready for electricity, this book is a 
real investment. Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Send Money to 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 





ALL ENLARGEMENTS 
Films carefully developed and enlarged, 
8 ex., 25c; 16 ex., We. 


Ball Studios, Bex 275, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type 


(no illustration or Game type)—20 word Mm Bad | psansenesantnseenenned cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information. 





4-Week Old | 
For LESS Than You CanRaise Them | —- | 





Investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That 
Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- 
HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR 


WORLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY 


I make the starting of White Leghorn pullets a regular business. Volume production 
enables me to sell you fine 4 week old White Leghorn pullets for less than you can raise 
them. THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS LAST YEAR PROVED LATE STARTED PUL- 
LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKER. 
weeks in my 100% air conditioned plant. 


Jay 150 to 200 eggs a year. 









free 


Just send your name and 
address on postcard 
illustrated catalog. 
Gives plain facts based 
on Pn 
specializing 
Leghorns. Write today. 


experience 
in White 


for 


WHITE LEGHORN 
PweLcers 


1 take them through the critical first four 
They come to you hardy, vigorous, and bred to 
Government price supporting program means GREATER 
PROFITS from eggs in spring & summer. Our 4 week old summer started pullets can be 
raised cheaper and are the best spring & summer egg producers. Stabilize your egg produc- 
tion by adding 4 week old pullets to your flock this summer. | eghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100 | duced 


CATALOG y nvance ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Write today for low prices, advance order discounts, 
guarantees, and complete information on the SEN- 
SATIONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in America’s 
most profitable egg laying breed. Let me show you 
how to increase your poultry profits and tell you why RICE 
LEGHORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 5Box 7-U, SEDALIA, MO. 


YOU WANT SHROPSHIRES, 


for Both Wool and Mutton 





| POLLED 
HEREFORDS 





Naturally hornless, hardy 
quick maturing beef 
Write for FREE ill 
booklet. 
in POLLED HEREFORD ASS'H., 
-.t 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, 10m 


cattle 


ustrated 














OKEE L. RICE 


World’s largest 
producer of start- 
d Leghorn pul- 
. In 1941 pro- 
and sold 
over 1 million 4 
week old puliets. 


eS 








READY FOR SERVICE 
Pedro Blonde Adam 428624 


Dam a Silver Medal heifer, 
from a R. of M. tested dam. 
PRICED VERY REASONABLE 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 
Des Moines, lowa 


— 
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OF AERONAUTIC 


You can learn to design airplanes. A Ryan 
Home Study Course in Aeronautical Engi 
neering will prepare you quicker for a 
b with good pay and a future. Easy to 
erstand. No previous training neces 
for free literature 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
327 Lindbergh Field *San Diego, California 





WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets 


It pays to buy the best. Plan to have eggs 
when prices are high. Send cagh in full. 
Reserve pullets now. Catalog FREE. We 
brood and ship thousands weekly. 


| BUSH Hatchery, 276, Clinton, | Mo. 









—2to4 
Weeks Old 


HELMS fqg-Line CHICKS 


ATCHING NOW-— 200-332 EGG R. 0. p. 
Sired Chicks. Immediate delivery. U. § 
Approved, pullorum tested, vitamin-fed 
breeders. Two World Records, U. S. Egg 
Contests. Leading breeds. Reasonab le 
farmer prices. Free catalog. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, pm. i, 
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if you want them.) Command Premium Prices. 
| Big Profits. Parent Stock. Lilinois | 
Buy your chicks Now. Big Discounts. Descriptive Literature 


| “THE MAPLES” 


ROW CAPONS wont! * maens 


Marcy Farm Strain,” 
Black), make Largest, 


Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants 
Finest Capons. (Ready made st 








Jur custor ng 
8. Approved and Pullorum Tested 


DRAWER 2702E PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 





BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY 





FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





Buy Seymour Chicks and be sure of high 
livability and heavy egg production. For 
immediate delivery—Barred, White, Buff 
*k Reds, Wyandottes, 

100 Pullets $10.95; 
English White, Brown, 
horns, Anconas $8.45—100; 
Cockerels $3.45 Heavy 
Light Mixed $6.45; Heavy 
guarantee) $6.75; Seconds $3.95 
Flectric Hatchery, Box 44-C 
Indiana. 


Orpingtons 
Cockerels 
Buff aa- 





$7.95; 





Mixed (no sex 
Seymour 
Seymour, 





Do Your Part—increase your laying flock 
with Carney chicks. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
$8.2 100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels 
$7.45; Big English White Leghorns $8.25 
100: Pullets $16. 00; Cockerels $3.2 2 
Heavy Mixed $6.75; Light Mixed $6.4 
Seconds $3.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex 
guarantee) $6.45. I can make immediate 
shipment Carney Hatchery, Box 15, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 














Mail Your Order Today—I can make 









immediate shipment of the following 
breeds. Barred, Buff, White ~ ae oo Reds, 
W yandottes, Orpington p 100; Pul- 
lets $11.00; Cockerels 5. ‘Big English 
White Leghorns, $8.2 100; Pullets 
$16.00; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed, 
$6.90: Light Assorted $6.75. We guarantee 
live delivery—pay shipping charges. 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9C, Greens- 
burg, Indiana. 

“Chicks of Distinction’. Big 1942 


Guide Book tells how these famous chicks 
can make more money for you, also how to 
care for them. Describes breeding back of 
all leading breeds. Write for Free copy to- 
day, also “‘Victory’’ summer prices on 
sexed or unsexed chicks. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Box 16, New Albany, Indiana. 





I Can Give You Immediate Delivery of 
jarred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes $8.25—100; Pullets $10.95; 
Cockerels $7.95. Big English White Leg- 
horns $8.45-—100; Pullets $15.95; Coc 
erels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $7 Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75; Light 
Mixed $6.45; Seconds $3.95. Conrad's 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 









$$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 Purebred 
varieties, 6 Hybrids as hatched or sexed 
Priced reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne 
Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 





Chicks for Immediate Delivery—COD 
if you wish, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $8.00— 
100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7.95. 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas $8.25—100;_ Pullets $15.95; 
Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $6.95; Light 














Mixed 86.7 We pay postage. Guarantee 
live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, 
Salem, Indiana. 





Dubois Chicks for immediate shipment. 
Big English White, Brown, Buff Lagpotes, 
Anconas $8.45—100; Pullets $15 
Cockerels $3.95. Barred, Buff, W inite 
Roc - , Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
$8 100; Pullets 2 tt 1.00; Cockerels 
$7 95 b. . Heavy Mixed $ Assorted $6.95. 
Seconds $3.95. We pay ~a¥ or express. 
Dubois ri Younty Hatchery, Box 910-C, 
Huntingburg, Indiana 














For Immediate Delivery—English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$7.95—100; Pullets $14.95; Cockerels 
$3.95; Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$7.95— ; Pullets $9.95; Cockerels 
Mixed $6.95; Light Mixed 

.75; Seconds $3.75. Write for catalog 
and poult prices. Davis Poultry Farm, 
Route 18-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Heavy 








Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, 
Inspected flocks. R.O.P. Leghorn Stock. 
Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed chicks. 
Get complete prices. Special Assorted 
5. Light Assorted 34.95. Leghorn 
Coc kerels $1.95. Collect. Sadie Stouffer 
Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


Super-Quality ‘‘AAA’’ Chicks—Mis- 
souri State approved. Bloodtested. 100° 
live, prompt delivery. Leghorns $8.40. 
Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds $8.40. Heavy 
Assorted $6.90. Assorted $5.40. Postpaid. 
Early order discounts. Sexed chicks. Free 
catalog A B C Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri 











White L eghorn AAA Started Pullets 2 to 
weeks—$22.95 Express, fob . 100 


delivery. Buy the best. Reserve ‘Pullet ts 
now. Send cash, money order. Catalog 
free. Thousands weekly. Bush Hatchery, 


Clinton, Mo. 





Super- Quality ‘‘AAA"’ Big English Type 
White Leghorns. Missouri State approved 


100% live prompt omer $8.40. Pullets 
$14.90. Postpaid. Morty order discounts 
Free catalog. A B C Hatchery, Garden 
City, Missouri. 


| 
| 





How To Make Up To $1.50 or More 
Extra Per Hen in Eggs! Free book explains. 
4 to 6 months extra production. Wonderful 


broilers. 13 breeds. 100% Blood tested 
flocks. Sexed chicks. Money back guaran- 
tee. Hatches every week. Write Smith 
pres. Hatcheries, 132 Cole Street, Mexico, 
svi 0. 





Stouffer's Famous ROP Sired Chicks. 
80,000 each week. Immediate shipment. 
COD if preferred. Prepaid. Rush your 
order! Brown, White Leghorns, Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Giants, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Minorcas. Leghorn 
cockerels $2.45: feavy assorted £7.95; 
Light assorted $6.95. Ask complete prices. 
Stouffer’s Hatchery, Lena, Ulinois. 





Pullets—Hens—Hanson’s World Record 
and Tom Barron Breedinge—354 Egg-Sired 
stock. Range grown. Only Michigan Breed- 
er with new Eamesway Culling Method. 
Inspection Privilege, 100% live arrival. 
Warning— Reserve Now “AAAA” mating 
32c up. Catalog Free. Lemmen Leghorn 
Farm, Box 304R, Holland, Michigan. 





Schlichtman's Chicks, U. 8. Approved, 
Pullorum Tested. Per 100 Prepaid. Leg- 
horns, Anconas $7.75; Rocks, Reds, Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $8.40; 
Giants, Brahmas $9.45; Assorted $5.95. 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free cata- 
log explaining 2-week replacement guaran- 
tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, 
Missouri. 


A Reasonable Down Payment will « 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn belt farm at present prices on eas 
terms. Make your selection now so you 
won't be forced out of business this fail o 

next spring. Take advantage of th« cuamnt 
situation. = now! Broker co-operation 
solicited. F. Person, 500 Roanoke Bldg. 
Minne aE, “Minn. 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pa)- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which sta 
interested in. Ask about reduced rate 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Addres R. § 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Bul 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Beautiful Homestead; Equipped l 
Acres, 60 Tillable, fruit; A-1 residence 
rooms, lovely lawns & surroundings, bart 


other -buildings; County Seat close | 
rofessional man’s price for quick sak 
3850, terms, team, 2 cc sow, inachiner) 





included; picture page 55 big Free catalog 
1384 bargains many States Strout Realty 
255-WT 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





Good Farm _ Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing ty sl farms for sale. Specify 
state. Ha Northern Pacifi 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





200-300 Pedigreed Sired Big Typ Egg- 
Bred White Leghorn pullets $12.50; Cock- 
erels $2.25. Four weeks old pullets $23.00. 


95% sex guaranteed. Marti Leghorn Farm, 
Windsor, Missouri. 





Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
horns. 300-Egg Pedigreed Foundation 
Stock. Approved AAA Pullets $12.95; 


Nonsexed $6.95; Coc 
Free Catalog. Ortner Farms, 


kerels $2.95 Postpaid. 
Clinton, Mo. 





$$$$ from Wayne White or Brown egg 
laying hybrids. As hatched or sexed priced 
reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne Hatchery, 


Wayne City, Illinois 
Clover Valley Chicks, U. p. Phousands 

up. ousands 
Clover Valley 


Pullorum Tested $5.90 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





weekly. Free Catalog. 
Poultry Farm, Box 12, 





Summer Chicks. Reduced prices on our 
husky AAA Summer Chicks. Prompt ship- 
ment. Price list sent free. Cameron Hatch- 
ery, Cameron, Missouri 





TURKEYS 


, telling 
new Narragansett 
that lay at home 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free 
about the wonderful 

turkeys, 80 easy to raise, 
with the chickens. Tells how and when you 
start raising turkeys that will not 
droop, sleep and die, but grow, feather up, 
and fatten, from the day they hatch. Gives 
records of remarkable results, all over the 


can 


country. This interesting pamphlet of in- 
structive “turkey talk”’ is free to farmers. 
Burns W. Beall, Route 7, Cave City, 


Kentucky 


OLD COINS—GOLD 
WANTED 


We Buy Indian Cents, Lincoln Cents. 
Old and Rare Coins. Send 10c for 1942 
Catalogue of prices we pay for all U. 8. 
Coins. American Rare Coin Co., Dept. 14, 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago: 


Highest Cash Prices—Mail old gold 
teeth, jewelry, diamonds, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Free a. ey Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold ~~ Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











FOR FARMERS — 


Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
your cream. Forty-seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery Com- 
any, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Peterson’s Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 








We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May’s 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 


Unusual Farm Buys at low prices stil 
available in Nebraska and So. Dakota 


Land is moving—get your farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write today os 
location. The Federal Land Bank of 


Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Produce For Victory and family securit 
on good farm land for sale in Minnesota 
Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washi ington 
Oregon. Write E. B. Duncan, Def 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 


_ FARM EQUIPMENT 


Tanks ng Sterilizing — A! 
Kinds for the “milk house. Purchase thru 
your local dealer or dairy, or write Dept 
Roy L. Meyers Mfg. Company, Janesville 
Wis. 


PS cin, 











Farm Telephones: Save up to 7 
Guaranteed rebuilt telephones and repairs 


| Standard makes. Free Bulletin on 
Telephone Co., Dept. SF, Rogers Park 
Station, Chicago, IIL 





Free Barn Plans. Best ways_to build of 
remodel your farm buildings. Send for ¢€ 
tails. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, lows 

cance ene" 


‘FARM SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 





Burpee’s Giant Pansies—Spec F 
Packet Seeds for 10c. Largest, most beaut! 
ful, attractively wav c Finke 
Choicest colors, mixed. 1/16 Ounce $! ve 
Send dime or dollar today. Burpee’s Fat 
Bulb Book free. Atlee Burpee ©°., 
Burpee Suildteg. ‘philadelphia. 














ee Farmer's Trading Center ===_] » 


$4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight clas sified, 
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es Farmer's Trading Center == 


advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified, 
no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete information 





~ LIVESTOCK — 


PATENTS 


FILM FINISHING 





Tremendous New Opportunity for 
Milking Shorthorn raisers due to defense 
program. U. 8. and Great Britain urgently 
need all milk and meat this comery can 
produce. Greatest opportunity with Milk- 
ing Shorthorns. Hold official world’s record 
for milk and butterfat production. Greatest 
salvage Value of all milk breeds. Trial sub- 
scription Milking Shorthorn Journal, six 
months, 50c, one year $1. Milking Short- 
porn Society, Dept. Q-4, 7 Dexter Park, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Vaccinate Your Pigs—Save Money! 
Thousands of farmers do. . . you can tool 
Government tested serum, virus, syringes 
and instructions. See your druggist, or 
write Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 





“How to Break and Train Horses’’—A 
pook every farmer and horseman should 
have. It is free, no obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 207, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





Win With Brown Swiss—The large, 
rugged, high producing farmer's dairy cow. 
Breeder lists and literature free. Brown 
Swiss Association, Beloit, Wis. 





Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades. Reason- 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M. 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 





DOGS—PETS | 


Coonhunters! Am offering best straight 
eooners and combination hunters that tree 
and stay treed on any hunting grounds. 
Also fox, rabbit and squirrel dogs. Get my 
prices and terms before you buy. Lewis 
Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. onpeee on Approval. 
0c for Picture, and Prices. H. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kansas. 











English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices. E. J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 


Inventors—Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure ‘Patent Guide’ and 
“Record of Invention’’ form—Free. No 
charge for preliminary information. Write 
Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 230-G 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


Inventors :—Small manufacturers need 
new inventions for altered civilian markets. 
If you have a practical, useful idea for sale, 
write Chartered Institute of Americar 
Inventors, Dept. 23, Washington, D. C. 








Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large 
oil colored 5x7 enlargement with every 
roll developed and Deckledged prints 25c, 
or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 
+7 Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarge reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 





Two Sets of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with 
every roll finished, 25c. Very finest qual- 
ity. Deckledge reprints 2c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-Marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 





“Inventor's Guidebook"’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
Selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. 





Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to 
8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure 
rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred R. Eastman, 
Bode, Iowa. 





Two Beautiful Prints from each picture 
on roll 25c. Twenty-two years of satisfied 
customers. Quick Service. Lens Photos, 
Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis. 





If You Are Ambitious you can make 
good money with a Rawleich Route. We 
help you get started. No experience needed 
to start. Steady work for right man. Write 
Rawleigh Co., Box G-2-SHW, Freeport, Lil. 


Agents—Big Line Including Food 
Products Fast selling premium and bargain 
deals. Low prices. Send card for big outfit 
offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 2729 Dodier, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Yeast Feeds for Dry Feeding or Cultur- 
ing. Free Worm ene Proposition. 
Salesmen Wanted. Jidwest Mineral 
Company, Greenwood, Indiana. 


SQUABS 


Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our informing book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 

















FOR FARM WOMEN 


Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
practical nurse! Learn quickly at home. 
Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F—6, Chicago. 








Large White King Pigeons—Bargain. 
Must sell to make room. These birds raised 
on our farm. Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, 


Iowa. 
DAIRY GOATS 








Big Manufacturer Wants Housewives 
with spare time to wear Free Sample 
Dresses and show to friends. Give size, age. 
Harford, Dept. K-351, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 250, Fair- 
bury, Nebr.—monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information. $1 yearly. Special 
introductory: 3 copies 10c. 





Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 
enlargement coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Over 19 reprints, 2'4c. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa. “‘Where The West 
Begins." 





Free! Best snapshot on atfractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 





16 Prints or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, 
or 8 enlarged (4 x 6) prints 25c. Fast 
Service. Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, 
Wise. 


Amazingly Beautiful hand colored prints 
6-8 exposure roll developed, printed 25c 
trial. Reprints 4c each. National Photo 
Art, D120, Janesville, Wisconsin. 








Special Limited Offer! If you enclose 
this advertisement, 4 Enlargements from 4 
negatives 10c coin. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791E, Boston, Mass. 





Free Beautiful Album with cellophane 
envelopes, plus Roll Developed, Two Sets 
Prints, 30c. Same-Day Service, Pho-T-Pho, 
Box 2401, Highland Park, Mich. 


| 


Discriminating Camera Fans! Clip this 
ad and send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls 
developed, your choice, two beautiful 
double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two 
prints each good negative. Other money 
saving coupons included. Ray's Photo 
Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 





Your Choice of 3 Offers! Roll filmachine 
developed (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Profes- 
sional enlargements; or (2) 16 Finerfotos; 
or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful 
colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. 
Prompt Service. Quality Work. Finer- 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. Eight ex- 
posure rolls developed with two prints of 
each or one enlarged print of each negative 
Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1899 
Moen Photo Service, 427 Moen Bldg., La 
Crosse, Wis. 





Now You Can Get Life-Time Guaran- 
teed, World Famous Kodak Finishing 
any size 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and 
xrinted for only 25c. The Fox Company 
Vorld’'s Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept 
SF, San Antonio, Texas 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-735, Des Moines, Iowa 





Beautiful Enlargement from each pic- 
ture on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept 
K-1, Janesville, Wis 





Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 





Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 reprints 30c. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, lowa 





16 Beautiful Deckledged Prints and two 
5 x 7 enlargements on each roll, 25c. Re- 
rints 2c each. Bee Photo Service, Green- 
eld, Lowa. 





PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 








TRACTOR PARTS 


Tractor Parts, New And Used. All 
Makes; Tremendous Savings. Write For 
Free 1942 Catalog. Burlington Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Burlington, lowa. 





INDEX OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
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our good will may merit. 
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Every Advertisement You See Is Evidence of 
Someone’s Faith in the Future of America! 


lr THE postwar prosperity which I visualize as the 
possible—or rather the probable—result of victory 
becomes an actuality, the demand for construction, as 
measured in annual dollar volume, is likely to be 
greater than anything we’ve ever had before. . . . To 
enumerate all the kinds of building and engineering 
structures that will be needed to regenerate and advance 
Twentieth Century American civilization is beyond 
my capacity. . . . Our fight for freedom is a fight for 
survival as a nation; but it is much more than that. 
It is a fight for opportunity, for the right to carry the 
torch of western civilization; a fight for the chance to 
create our own future and to make it just as good a 
future as our intelligence and our determination and 





* * 


THOMAS S$. HOLDEN, 
president, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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Pages 
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A PAGE WRITTEN 
BY OUR READERS 





To MAKE an old, jagged-edged scoop 
as good as new, I mark with a square 
back of any imperfection, then cut off 
the worn edge with the hack saw. I 
round the under-edge a trifle with a 
file or emery wheel.—P. E. R., S. Dak. 


I have reducea tendency to sweating 
of granary and other concrete floors 
laid on the ground by putting down 
first only an inch or so of concrete, then 
laying in place a ply or two of tar paper, 
over which the rest of the floor material 
is laid to full thickness.—J. F. F., Ind. 


With mulch paper almost impossible 
to get, we have found the paper bags 
now used for fertilizer especially good 
as mulch paper about tomatoes, berries, 
and so on. It keeps down the weeds 
right around the plants, and keeps the 
moisture in the soil.—Mrs. R. O., Mich. 


I have reduced trouble from rain or 
snow on spark plugs of engines exposed 
to weather by covering all exposed 
parts of ignition system, especially 
porcelain and metal parts of spark 
plugs, with gasket shellac.—E. A. S., 
S. Dak. 


To repair old, worn-out rollers on my 
binder or header, I nail a strap of 
leather or webbing about two inches 
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wide around the end of the roller, as 
shown. I set the pin in the center of the 
worn-out pin hole and fill the hole with 
babbitt. If the cracks are very deep, I 
wrap a newspaper tightly over the roller 
so the babbitt cannot run out the sides. 
—E. A. K., N. Dak. 


When putting new web straps on 
binder canvas I find that dipping the 
end that goes thru the buckle into 
shellac keeps it from unraveling.—E. 
R., Nebr. 


An old umbrella frame covered 
with mosquito netting makes a swell 
minnow net. It is easy to carry in the 
car, as an umbrella folds into small 
space.—I. E. P., Iowa. 


I saw where you had a signal bell on 
a binder to get tractor driver’s atten- 
tion when necessary. I have found the 
best place for the signal bell is on the 
fender of the tractor right by the driver. 
Then he is sure to hear it if the bell is 
rung. It is a simple matter to run cord 
from binder or combine to the doorbell 


mounted on the tractor itself. Be sure 
the bell is good and loud.—O. W.,N. Y. 


The convenience of an ordinary pull- 
chain light can be multiplied by run- 
ning cords thru screw eyes from the 
chain to convenient points. Since extra 
wiring and switches are hard to get, 
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we can use this until other material is 
available.—J. E. R. 


I always leave a 50- or 75-gallon 
drum filled with water around the barn 
or meadow or any other place that 
might catch fire. Old sacks are left in 
the water over a wire. In case of fire 
the sacks are already wet. It is just as 
important to have water handy and 
ready about our buildings as it is for 
railroads to protect their wood trestles 
this way.—G. C., Okla. 


When building a bridge over a creek 
in pasture or field I place the side up- 
stream about six inches lower than op- 
posite side. It saves many a washout.— 
B. V. W., Iowa. 


When I have a cracked or broken 
socket in my wrench set, I fit over it a 
good piece of pipe cut to length and 
seared to fit the socket tightly. With 
this fitting, driver on the socket is even 
stronger than when new.—J. S., Nebr. 


Locally the wool on the pelt of a sheep 
that dies has more value than the hide 
with the wool on. I have found the 
easiest way of taking the wool off the 
pelt is to fit a safety-razor blade to a 
wood handle, spread the pelt on a 
bench, and cut the wool very close to 
the hide as I roll it back. I then have the 
wool and a hide to sell separately.— 


C.D. P., N.Y. 
me 
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Having occasion to place some signs 
on valuable trees which I couldn’t af- 
ford to drive nails into, I devised hold- 
ers that would not damage the trees in 
the least. Four hook-screws, such as are 
used to fasten the springs on screen 
doors, are fixed back of the sign as 
shown. I looped narrow bands into the 





























hooks and around the back side of the 
trees as shown in drawing.—R. O. 


While removing paint with a blow- 
torch, I find that the wind usually blows 
the flame away from the spot to be 
heated. This, of course, results in a 
waste of time. In order to avoid this, | 
obtained an old funnel, cut off the neck, 
and made the hole large enough to fit 
the torch. There will be an increase in 
heat also, and you will be able to burn 
larger areas of paint at a time.—R. H. 
M., Minn. 


In giving pigs worm oil or vaccines 
that must go by the pig’s weight, I find 
a bathroom scale just the thing. I pick 
up the pig and step on the scale. Deduct 
my own weight and I have the pig’s 
weight. It saves lots of expensive medi- 
cine, and makes it safer to give medi- 
cine.—P. E., Nebr. 


The illustration shows a pin we made 
for the tractor drawbar. We can pull 
this pin without getting off the tractor; 
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likewise when backing up to wagon, we 
turn pin around and hook handle under 
tongue, raise tongue up till it rests on 
drawbar, then turn pin around again 
and put it in the hitch.—A. H., Iowa. 














To save tires it is now necessary for us 
to put our cream out at the highway for 
pickup by drivers for the co-operative 
creamery to which we sell. As our cream 
is picked up before four a. m. we have to 
set it out the night before. To prevent 
freezing in winter and warming of cream 
in summer we bought an old icebox at 
a very low cost and set it out by the 
highway. The insulated box has saved 
its cost already.—R. D. R., Kans. 


To mend small holes in pails and 
cans, I enlarge hole enough to insert 
knobbed end of a common dress snap, 
then rivet it down.—Mrs. A. E. K. 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you 
have some device for lightening farm and 
home work which you would like to sug- 
gest. Suggestions are not returned; those 
ideas which are selected for use in the mag- 
azine will be paid for promptly.—Editors 
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The Tires that Go to Sea 


Atypical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in all kinds of tires 


¢Youdon’tseethetires ? Look closely 
and you'll find 12 of them—solid 
tubber tires on the “bogie” wheels 
that carry the endless track. And the 
track itself is rubber—a “square tire” 
we call it. 

Many, many thousands of special 
B. F. Goodrich tires on all manner 
of combat vehicles are going to sea 
these days. They’re the tires that you 
might have had if we were not at war. 
But it makes you feel good, doesn’t 
it, to think of the vastly more impor- 
tant job those tires are doing today. 


But don’t forget—and it’s just as 


These Free Books Will Help You 


Conserve Rubber 


Both of these booklets are helpful, informative, interesting. 
Be sure to tell us which you want or specify both. Just write 
Dept. T-67, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Kyou own @ fruck— 
Vrite for 100-page “Oper- 


“ors Hindbook.” Con- ‘Will America have to jack 
‘ins tir. data, complete up its 29,000,000 automo- 
load anc inflation tables, biles?” A factual story ex- 


load ana! ysis information, 





“uses ©: tire failures and conserving America’s crude 
‘OW to prevent them, rubber supply and the rea- 
Practical rules for longer sons why the United States 

tuck tir life, and much must develop additional syn- 
other he ful information. thetic production. Contains 
we m * reading for many useful hints for ex- 
ety t 
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If you own a passenger car— 
Write for 48-page booklet 


plaining the importance of 


tending the life of your tires. 


important—B. F. Goodrich now sup- 
plies tires for essential farm use as 
well as for military purposes. Tires 
which aid conservation by providing 
more, mileage per pound of rubber. 
We don’t ask you to buy tires today. 
Instead we say, guard your tires care- 
fully. You must produce as much 
food as possible with the tires you 
now have on your equipment. And 
when they wear out and you must 
buy—get good tires. 

B. F. Goodrich Speedliner Silver- 
towns for trucks and buses have an 
amazing record for long mileage in 
all types of service. 





B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns for 
passenger cars have long been known 
for their safety and extra mileage— 
B. F. Goodrich Farm Service Silver- 
towns for implements and tractors 
are saving money by reducing costs 
for thousands of farmers. A// Silver- 
towns are built with Duramin, a B. F. 
Goodrich chemical discovery which 
adds thousands of miles to the life 
of a tire. If you are eligible, and you 
must buy tires, get good tires. Get 
B. F. Goodrich Tires, for B. F. 
Goodrich is First in Rubber. 














WHAT ABOUT MOTOR OIL 


Another message from 
Standard Oil Company 
to the Farm Front 


® Never before in the history of power farming has 
the quality of motor oil been more important to you. 

Now, for the first time, thousands of tractor and 
truck owners who have heretofore taken motor oil 
quality for granted, are thinking of it in terms of 
engine economy as well as gallon economy. They 
want to know not only how long the lubricant will 
last, but how well it will cushion metal to metal con- 
tact and protect vital engine parts now so costly 
and difficult to replace. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING 


Yes, today most power farmers want to know—and 
perhaps you do too—just what the quality of a motor 
oil means in terms of keeping mechanical equip- 
ment going for the duration. 

Well, we want you to know that Standard Oil has 
been studying this problem for years. Company 
motor oil men—expert chemists and trained auto- 
motive engineers—have learned many facts about 
engine wear due to motor oil quality which we be- 
lieve you should keep in mind. 


TESTS TELL THE STORY 


This message is, therefore, to tell you that the quick- 
est and best way to learn these facts is to have a 
talk with your local Standard Oil man. First of all, 
he can tell you what our 


TIME TO DRAIN AND CHANGE 


Your neighborhood Standard Oil man can tell you 
just why, for example, it is so important to change 
your motor oil and transmission lubricant at this 
time of the year, no matter if you use the best qual- 
ity money can buy. So why not have a talk with 
him today and let him help you get the most out of 
your mechanical equipment and save you time and 
money, too? That’s just horse-power sense, it seems 
to us. 

And when your Standard Oil man comes around, 
ask him about the complete line of lubricants he has 
on his truck for your convenience, including 


THESE POPULAR PRODUCTS 
FOR THE “FARM FRONT” 


ISO-VIS MOTOR OIL. First choice of midwest motorists 
for the past several years, this fine motor oil gives you 
long mileage, less carbon. 


POLARINE MOTOR OIL. This popular medium-priced, 
high-quality motor oil has a remarkable cleansing qual- 
ity, to give you a cleaner engine. 


STANOLIND MOTOR OIL. The popular choice on many 
farms where Standard quality and uniformity are de- 
sired at minimum cost. 


STANDARD GEAR LUBRICANTS. These gear lubricants are 
double acting. They protect 
both gear teeth and bearings. 





technical men have learned 
through laboratory and 
field tests about lubrication 
—not only about the lubri- 
cation of your engine and 
chassis, but of every mov- 
ing part of your tractor and 
truck as well. 


Eureka Harness Oil 


Bovinol Stock Spray 





FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
your Standard Oil man always carries a 
supply of these dependable Standard Oil 
products on his truck: 


Compound Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil 


Superla Cream Separator Oil 
Superia Insect Spray semdac Liquid Gloss 
Eureka Belt Dressing Semdac Flor-Glaze 


STANDARD GREASES. Your 
Standard Oil man has a wide 
choice of greases for every 
type of farm equipment. 


MICA AXLE GREASE. This 
grease is a splendid wagon 
wheel lubricant and is used 
in hog greasers to protect hogs 
from lice and mange. 








Hear Standard Oil’s Radio Announcements—The King's Jesters, Everett Mitchell — 
$25 War Savings Bond Awarded Daily (except Sunday). 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION... 


Make the Standard Oil 
Dealer in town od 
cor and truc 
Conservation Headquarters. 
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